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A Fishing Trip to the Western Banks on the 


Schooner Mayflower 


N Saturday, October 22, 1921, 


at 2:30 P. M., we hoisted sail 
on the Mayflower and started down 
the harbor from Boston, with a good 
breeze blowing from south by west. 
We traveled along at a fast clip. 
A motor boat from the Fish Pier 
hooked up with us to wish us bon 
voyage and test our speed. We 
soon left her behind and raced down 
by Deer Island Light with our four 
lower sails hard full. We hoped 
to reach Halifax, N. S., some 400 
miles away, in time to see the race 
on Monday between the Elsie and 
the Bluenose. The betting on the 
Fish Pier was 10 to 8 that we would 
not reach Halifax in time for this 
race. 

Our crew, 23 men all told, as they 
emerged from the cabin or fo’castle 
dressed for action, hardly looked 
like the same men who came aboard 
in their soft clothes just before we 
cast off. Strong, able men with 
stiff back bones, these fishermen, 
on no others could stand such a 
ife. 

We jibed over after passing Deer 
Island and headed for the Graves 
Light. The wind lightened some- 
what here, which did not meet with 
our approval. We passed the 
Graves Light at 3:30 and laid our 
course, East by South. Threw the 
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log at4 P. M. At 6:30 P. M. the 
wind had increased to 20 miles. The 
log showed 35 miles at 7 P. M. At 
5 P. M. the cook had announced 
supper and, needless to say, the first 
table lost no time in getting to work 
on some good pork chops, hot bis- 
cuits, boiled potatoes, tea, cake and 
pie. Let me say here that we had 
a fine cook and the food was the 
very best. Fishing crews thrive on 
good food and plenty of it. 

The breeze increased and a large 
quartering sea followed us. Oil- 
skins were in order as it was get- 
ting cold and the spray was flying. 
At 8 P. M. we heard something 
snap aloft and down came the throat 
of the mainsail. All hands were or- 
dered on deck, flare torches were 
lighted, the mainsail was taken in, 
the boom lashed in the crutch and 
the sail tied up snugly. A watch 
was set then, two men to a watch, 
and we went below in the cabin 
where a good warm fire was burn- 
ing in the stove. We stripped off 
our oilskins and spent an hour talk- 
ing of the race between the Elsie 
and Bluenose and wondering if we 
would get there to see it on Mon- 
day. 

It aired up and at 9:30 we were 
making fine progress under fore- 
sail and two jibs. Turned in at 10 


P. M. and although there was con- 
siderable noise about deck, had a 
good night’s rest. After logging 
100 miles our course was altered 
to East. 


Sunday morning broke fair and 
clear, with a strong breeze from the 
Northwest. Amos went aloft at 
8 A. M. to see why the mainsail 
had come down and repair the dam- 
age. He soon found the cause. 
One of the throat links, made of 
114” iron, supposed to have a break- 
ing strain of 72 tons, had opened 
in the weld; the blacksmith respon- 
sible for same had burned the iron 
in the weld. A new shackle was 
installed in place of the broken 
link, the throat block hoisted aloft 
in position, by which time it was 
blowing so hard that the riding sail 
was ordered hoisted. 


An hour later found us scudding 
along with a 50-mile northwest 
wind under the riding sail, foresail 
and two jibs. A heavy, quartering 
sea was running and the flying 
spray, showing rainbow colors, 
made a wonderful sight as we 
glided on. 

At noon we hauled the log and 
found we had covered 205 miles. 
Barring accident we were sure to 
reach Halifax in time for the race. 
At 2 P. M. we sighted a sail, the 
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Six hours out from Halifax with a good sailing breeze. 
Cutting bait on the Emerald Banks. 


first we had seen since leaving home, 
a fishing schooner, bound to the 
westward on the wind and making 
very slow progress against the heavy 
head seas. The crew decided it was 
the Robert & Arthur of Boston. 

At 2:30 P. M. we sighted land 
off Cape Sable and altered course 
to northeast. Sails were trimmed 
a little. The wind was still blow- 
ing very hard and we were bucking 
a strong head tide so we were mak- 
ing up under the land where soon 
we would be getting in smoother 
water. 

Passed Brazil Buoy at 3:15 and 
decided to make a test as to just 
what speed we were making so took 
another log reading and at 4:15 the 
log was hauled and we found we 
were making 13.3 knots, which was 
a very good hour’s run. 

At sundown the breeze had de- 
creased to 20 miles an hour. We 
were then off Little Hope Light- 
house. We ate supper in comfort, 
as it was much smoother as we 
neared the land. At 10 P. M. we 
were off Margaret’s Bay where we 
encountered some very severe wind 
squalls blowing from 50 to 65 miles 
an hour. The jib was ordered in 
and triced up and we proceeded the 
rest of the way under riding sail, 
foresail and jumbo. The puffs 
were so heavy off Margaret’s Bay 


that it seemed as if everything was 
being torn up by the roots. 

At 2 A. M. Monday morning we 
lashed the wheel off the Sambro 
Buoy, just 34 hours from the Graves 
Light. Only four hours of the en- 
tire run did we have the mainsail 
set. For 13 hours we ran under 
foresail and jibs; for 14 hours we 
ran under riding sail, foresail and 
jibs, and for 3 hours we ran under 
riding sail, foresail and jumbo. Log 
reading from Graves to Sambro 
Buoy was 347 miles. 

Monday broke fair and clear. 
The wind was light as we jogged 
in toward the harbor and it looked 
like a fine day for the race. A 
committee boat steamed by us about 
8 o’clock and gave us a friendly 
wave. The crew of the Mayflower 
were keyed up with the excitement 
of the coming race but in their ex- 
citement there was a touch of dis- 
appointment on their faces, for they 
felt they should have been in the 
race. 

Here they come! As we beat to 
windward to meet them they are 
nearing the automatic buoy turn- 
ing mark, the Elsie 45 seconds in 
the lead. The Bluenose looks to be 
a little sheet bound and we wonder 
why she does not ease up her sheets 
a bit. The next mark is still to lee- 
ward, off Sambro Lightship Buoy. 
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Here at times the Bluenose appears 
to be gaining and as they round the 
mark we find she has picked up 10 
seconds. 

At the next mark, still to leeward, 
the Bluenose was up very nearly 
even with the Elsie but was unable 
to haul clear. On the wind things 
begin to look different. The crew 
of the Mayflower suddenly shout, 
“Look! The Bluenose is ahead!” 
and then, “Look at her leave the 
Elsie astern!” Then, and not until 
then, did we have occasion to com- 
pare the relative size of the two 
schooners. How could anyone hope 
to win a race with a boat the size 
of the Elsie against one as large as 
the Bluenose? It looked to me like 
a case of double crossing all 
around. The Mayflower had surely 
been double crossed, and so appar- 
ently had the Elsie. 

As the two schooners were com- 
ing out of the harbor and starting 
for the second mark, Harvey, one 
of our crew, suggested that we give 
them a little tryout. The skipper 
had no objections, so the Mayflower 
was put on the course with the 
racers and we started one-quarter 
mile astern of them and the same 
distance to leeward. Without any 
apparent effort to trim sheets, we 
were off. Enthusiasm ran high 
among the crew as they cried, “We 
are picking them up, boys!” Fora 
time this was true, as we certainly 
did gain on the two slippery: racers 
out ahead of us. As we progressed, 
however, the wind lightened and the 
racers with their light kites taking 
advantage of the puffs that came off 
the shore slowly begin to drop us 
astern until we had dropped back to 
relatively the same position we 
started from. The racers by this 
time were nearing the second tur 
and we were obliged to come up 
into the wind so as not to bother 
either of the boats on their next 
leeward leg. The Halifax papers 
came out in large letters, stating 
that they had beaten the Elsie and 
also the Mayflower. I agree with 
the papers—they did. When one 
considers, however, that we had 
100,000 ibs. of excess ice and gear 
aboard the Mayflower and about 
3,600 feet less sail area, it is not to 
be wondered at. 

Beating up the harbor we fell in 
with the Delawana with a large 
party of Bluenose admirers aboard 
and with a band playing. They 
were certainly enjoying themselves. 
The Stars and Stripes had been 
hoisted at the peak of the Mayflower 
and as we ranged abreast the Dela- 
wana her band played the Star 
Spangled Banner and all hands on 
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board joined in giving three cheers 
for the Mayflower, to which our 
crew responded fittingly by giving 
three cheers for the Bluenose. We 
then had a race up the harbor with 
the Delawana, to windward, and in 
a short 3-mile beat, we left her 
cheerful company 10 minutes astern. 


It was rumored that the May- 
flower was coming up the harbor 
so the Halifax people were greatly 
interested. However, they were 
greatly disappointed at her looks, 
as many remarked when they saw 
her coming in with topmasts down 
that “that old hooker never was the 
Mayflower; that her stern looked 
like a wood-boat.” So our appear- 
ance was rather a shock to the peo- 
ple gathered on the docks. 


We anchored in mid-stream and 
Captain Larkin went ashore and 
made arrangements to dock the 
Mayflower, as we wanted all in 
Halifax who desired to do so to 
come on board and inspect her. A 
towboat was secured and the May- 
flower was docked and large num- 
bers came on board, most of whom 
expressed themselves as _ being 
greatly surprised and astonished at 
her heavy construction, “so differ- 
ent from what they expected to 
see,” they said, and added, “why 
had she been barred from the race?” 

Once ashore we met many Glou- 
cesterites, who said there would 
have been a different story to tell 
if the Mayflower had raced. We 
met many reporters as weil as some 
of the Gloucester people, who 
acknowledged that they had made 
a mistake in barring the Boston 
boat. And let me say here that the 
Bluenose and Mayflower are both 
able fishermen, but if the term 
yacht could be applied to either one, 
it would be to the Bluenose. 


Tuesday was visiting day aboard 
the Mayflower, as a strong north- 
east gale of wind was blowing out- 
side and Captain Larkin decided to 
remain in port. Wednesday morn- 
ing conditions still did not permit 
us to go to sea and storm warnings 
were set. But by Thursday con- 
ditions changed; a warm sun was 
shining and the crew was chafing 
to get to sea. As soon as the cus- 
tom house was open and the clear- 
ance papers stamped, the towboat 
came alongside and pulled us into 
the stream, where we hoisted our 
four lower sails and were off for 
the fishing grounds. 


The wind was so light that we 
hardly had steerage way. The 
schooner Goodluck, from Glouces- 
ter, was waiting down the stream 
under power and slipped us a 
friendly line and towed us at least 
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Too heavy a breeze to fish. 
Part of the crew gathered aft. 


6 miles to sea, when we picked up 
a light west-southwest breeze. Soon 
we were running up on the towline 
and were obliged to cast off. The 
skipper thanked Captain Moreash of 
the Goodluck for his tow and we 
sailed off and left the latter behind 
in short order. This seems rather 
a tough thing to do, but we had no 
alternative, and at 3 P. M. the 
Goodluck was 8 miles astern: At 
4:30 we were not able to find her 
with the glasses. 


At 8:45 we took soundings and 
found we were in 38 fathoms, the 
log read 66 miles, and we knew we 
had arrived at Emerald Banks. A 
14-pound sounding lead is used, well 
soaked at the bottom to indicate the 
nature of the ground. Many a su- 
perstition hangs on the lead and line. 
Some skippers want to be the first 
to see the lead when hauled over 
the side and should any member of 
the crew look at it before passing 
it to the skipper, a change of 
grounds is ordered at once. Fortu- 
nately Capt. Larkin did not feel 
that way so we all took a look as it 
came over the side to see what the 
bottom was like. The wheel was 
lashed and we jogged across Em- 
erald Banks all night. Trawls were 





overhauled, bait knives sharpened 
up, flare torches made ready, filled 
with oil and new wicks, dory sails, 
anchors and lines were made ready 
for the first set on the morrow. 
Then all hands, save the watch, 
turned in for a good night’s rest. 

Friday morning, about 4 A. M., 
a loud shout from the skipper, “Bait 
up!” brought everyone up with a 
start. I don’t know whether or not 
the skipper sat up to shout this, 
but he was on the job and soon 
there was great activity on deck. 
Twenty men in oilskins and rubber 
boots, with flare torches lit, were 
busily engaged in hoisting frozen 
squid out of the hold and distribut- 
ing them in bushel baskets along 
the top of the cabin where the bait 
boards were installed for cutting 
bait. 

“Two tubs!” the skipper ordered, 
and soon the cutting of bait was on 
full swing. Rather a weird sight! 
One could imagine by the bright 
light of the torches that he was 
overlooking a stall at some beach 
resorts where vendors were selling 
hot dogs. The slash of 20 knives 
sounded like a cooper shop in full 
swing as the crew cut bait. The bait 
fell into a box in small pieces, ready 
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for the hook. The trawls were 
turned over on top of the cabin be- 
side the bait and the crew began to 
bait the hooks. Past masters at this 
art, the bait fairly flew onto the 
hooks. The race was on, a baiting 
. contest, perhaps unknown to the 
crew, but as one watched they ap- 
peared to be baiting faster and fas- 
ter, each to outdo his neighbor. 
Jerry, a big, good-natured, power- 
ful fellow, won the contest by half 
a tub. There are about 560 hooks 
to a tub of trawls. Beyond the 
flare of the torches it is inky black- 
ness, large waves with white caps 
disturb the busy scene on deck and 
one wonders if it will be possible to 
launch dories and fish. The skip- 
per voiced some doubt of this when 
he ordered two tubs baited instead 
of three, the usual set on a good 
day. A mile to port we discovered 
the flare torches of the schooner 
Goodluck and on the starboard we 
saw the lights of another schooner, 
which proved to be the Herbert 
Parker, busily engaged in baiting 
up for a set. 

When the trawls are baited the 
crew go below for breakfast, after 
which they turn in again for a few 
minutes, as it is still dark. At the 
first sign of light the skipper orders 
the dories to get ready for a double 
bank set. The weather looks 
threatening, the wind is blowing 
fresh and the glass does not look 
encouraging. A double bank set is 
quicker and safer under these condi- 
tions and so the lowering of dories, 
one from each side, was commenced 
with considerable care, for it is 
rather difficult work lowering in a 
heavy wind and full sea, as they 
would be smashed to pieces if not 
handled properly. 

It takes 25 minutes to make a 
double bank set with 20 dories. 
Once the dories were over one 
would think the skipper could relax 
and rest a bit, but that is not the 
case, for his worries are just com- 
mencing and he is a bunch of nerves 
until the dories are safely nested on 
deck again, for many a man has 
been lost on the banks by the ris~ 
ing of a sudden storm or the shut- 
ting in of a thick fog, either of 
which is very apt to happen in a 
very few minutes on the Banks at 
this time of year. So the skipper 
watches every change in the sky and 
every movement of the glass as he 
paces nervously across the deck. 

On board with the skipper are 
the cook and a spare hand and it is 
up to them to handle the schooner. 
One hour elapses from the time 
the dories have all been lowered 
and then the signal is given by 
blowing the fog horn to start haul- 
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ing the trawls. From each end of 
the trawls the husky crew begin to 
pull. The schooner is run to lee- 
ward of the dories so that after the 
boys have hauled their trawls they 
can put up their small sails and sail 
down to the schooner before the 
wind. <A dory is equipped with 
oars and sails, a bucket, a jug of 
water and a compass. Some 2,000 
fish can be put into the bottom of 
these dories in good weather. 

In a short time we notice the sails 
being put up in the dories and they 
start to leeward towards us with 
their haul. As they near the 
schooner they take down the sails 
and row alongside, each to his 
respective side, and the cook, bo’sun 
and skipper stand ready to catch the 
painter. Pitchforks are thrown 
aboard the dory and the fish are 
thrown into pens on deck. These 
pens are divided on each side of the 
schooner for cod, haddock and 
mixed fish so that there is no delay 
in pitching the fish aboard. The 
dory is then hoisted back into its 
nest and another dory. takes its 
place along side, and so on until the 
20 dories are nested and lashed 
down in position. The skipper then 
draws a long breath and relaxes. 
His worries are over for the time 
being. 

Dinner is announced and the 
crew lose no time in taking advan- 
tage of the meal. The first set did 
not amount to more than 8,000 Ibs. 
so the skipper decides to change the 
grounds to the eastward, to the 
Western or Sable Island Banks. As 
soon as the crew come up from din- 
ner the fish are dressed, washed and 
sent below to be iced up. 

At 2 P. M. the weather looked 
bad. The mainsail is ordered down 
and a single reef tucked in. So 
twenty busy hands get to work and 
soon the reef is neatly tied. By this 
time the wind has increased so that 
the skipper decides not to hoist the 
mainsail at all, and it is secured up 
for the night. 

At 10 P. M. the wind commenced 
to breeze from west-northwest and 
the sea got rougher and rougher. 
The jumbo was ordered lowered 
and we sailed along under foresail 
until 4 A. M. when the wind began 
to screech and we were in the midst 
of a 75-mile gale. The wheel was 
lashed and we jogged in the direc- 
tion of Sable Island. 

At 1:30 soundings were taken and 
we found we were nearing Sable 
Island bar where the Esperanto 
and many other staunch, able ships 
have laid their bones. Orders were 
given to tack ship, the wheel was 
released, the schooner kept off to 
get good headway and an attempt 
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was made to tack. We were met by 
three tremendous seas, one after the 
other, which smashed into our 
bows and killed our headway so 
that we kept off again to gather 
headway and another equally unsuc- 
cessful attempt was made, as the 
ever-increasing sea would meet us 
and check our efforts. 

“Well,” said Larkin, “we will try 
again and if we fail, we will jibe.” 
So off again he swung and back he 
came with a little more speed, as he 
carefully looked to windward for a 
chance when the seas were a little 
less. Then he swung the wheel 
again and we turned our nose back 
into the heavy seas, into the eye of 
the wind. We hovered and shook 
for a while and the crew kept say- 
ing “Has she the legs to go?” Hard 
down goes the wheel, we pause and 
hold our breath, some one shouts, 
“She’s over!” He is right, the fore- 
sail catches a full from the other 
side and we gradually pull away 
from the dreaded Sable Island bar. 
The wheel is again lashed and we 
go below, duly thankful that we are 
heading again in the right direc- 
tion. 

The Mayflower was trimmed by 
the head badly, which accounts for 
the three attempts we made before 
we were able to tack. A terrible, 
monotonous day was this and one 
full of worries for fear something 
might break; at least it was so to 
me. We struggled on through the 
gale. The wind shrieked and we 
could hear it coming a quarter of 
a mile away. As it hit it forced 
us down through tons of water 
which poured over our lee rail and 
at the same time a heavy sea would 
hit us to windward and break over 
us with a noise like the discharge of 
a broadside of heavy guns. Then 
the water would run off the deck 
and the schooner would shake her- 
self free like a dog just out of the 
water and surge forward for an- 
other deluge. 

I was thankful I had seen the 
Mayflower built, timber by timber, 
as it gave me a great deal of con- 
fidence. Night shut in and the gale 
did not abate in the least and so we 
turned in our bunks, imagining that 
we might, perhaps, get some sleep. 
My bunk on the leeward side was 
under water all night long and the 
heavy crash of the seas as they hit 
broadside to windward did not give 
me much chance to sleep. The 
skipper was on deck at any unex- 
pected sound and I think he hardly 
slept that night. 

(Continued on page 236) 
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be thoroughly cleaned. 


Fitting-Out Time 





Doing a thorough job. It isn't always necessary to take an engine down each season, but when it is done every part should 


Some Hints on the Spring Overhaul 


HIS article isn’t for the man 

who has been through the mill 
and has put his yacht in commis- 
sion with his own hands from the 
time he owned his first small boat. 
Those whose inclination or whose 
bank accounts have impelled them 
to do the work themselves are by 
this time adepts at the job and prob- 
ably know as much about how the 
work should be done asethe writer 
of this article. 

But each year there are a number 
of new comers who are putting their 
boats in commission for the first 
time, and this is the season of the 
year when they expect to get the 
information they want from their 
favorite magazine. Therefore, it is 
up to said favorite magazine to 
give them some points on doing 
the work and to tell them not 
only how it should be done, but the 
best methods of doing it. And by 
that same token some of the older 
hands may find here something that 
may be of value in lightening the 
work or in showing better ways of 
doing parts of the job than they 
have used in the past, for.no one 
knows all there is to know about 
boats, or about taking care of them, 
and the man that cannot learn some- 
thing each year‘he fits out and each 
time he goes sailing is certainly a 


rara avis. Therefore, with this 
brief apology let us get down to 
brass tacks. 

The first job to tackle is, of 
course, cleaning the boat out thor- 
oughly inside and smoothing her off 
outside, ready to start the painting, 
scraping and other work. If the 
boat is a power boat or has an en- 
gine in her, it is always wise to get 
the engine overhauled before start- 
ing to paint and scrape, as the 
former is a dirty job and if left 
until after the boat is painted you 
are going to muss things up badly. 
Many men overhaul their engines 
during the winter, so that when the 
good weather comes they can begin 
on the more congenial work of 
painting, scraping and varnishing. 

Another point to remember is, al- 
ways to start at the top and work 
down. There is one exception to 
this, in that, if the boat has to be 
burned off on the outside, this can 
be done early in the Spring before 
starting on scraping the spars or 
bright work on deck. 

The first thing to do is to get the 
cover off on a bright, sunny day, 
open up everything and let the boat 
air out thoroughly. If there is any 
grease in the bilge, hot water and 
soda should “be applied with a 
scrubbing brush, mixed with plenty 


of elbow grease. At the same time 
the limbers should be cleaned care- 
fully, the bilge pump taken apart 
and overhauled and its suction pipe 
and strainer cleaned. Any little re- 
pair jobs should be done at this time 
and a screw or a nail here and there 
will save trouble later on. Possibly 
a plank must be renewed or a grav- 
ing piece set in. When this is done, 
clean her off thoroughly and go over 
the caulking, particularly the gar- 
board seam and around the hood 
ends on stem and stern post. Also, 
look over the rudder port and cen- 
terboard trunk. 


Caulking 

In examining the caulking if it is in 
good shape, leave it alone, but if the 
cotton is rotten, dig it out and drive 
in new. On a small boat it may be 
rolled into the seams with a wheel 
made for the purpose; on a larger 
one it must be driven in with a 
caulking iron. Do not drive the cot- 
ton through too far or put in too 
much, as the planks will swell when 
the boat goes overboard. The caulk- 
ing should never be driven all the 
way through a seam, but merely 
far enough below the surface to 
take the putty properly. If the 
seam is wide, first “tack” the cotton 
along it in short loops; then go 
over the seam again and drive the 
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caulking in with iron and mallet. 
At this time the edges of any planks 
that have been bruised or curled up 
should be planed off and sandpaper- 
ed. After caulking, paint the seam 
with thick white lead paint, using a 
seam brush, and putty it with good 
white lead putty. Sometimes a 
boat’s planking shrinks during the 
winter, and she will leak like a sieve 
for the first day or so, but will then 
become tight as the planks swell. 
If the seams are filled up with cot- 
ton it will be squeezed out and 
make an unsightly job. An old 
dodge for keeping such a boat tight 
when first launched was to fill the 
seams with common brown soap. By 
the time this is dissolved the plank- 
ing will be swelled up and the 

seams become tight. 


Varnishing 

There will be a lot of scrap- 
ing and varnishing to.do if 
the bright work is in bad con- 
dition. If it is in good shape 
sandpapering will do instead 
of scraping. If the varnish 
is in bad condition, discolored, 
thin and worn off in spots, 
it had better be scraped. For 
this purpose thecabinet scrap- 
er is used, and for the painted 
surfaces a file scraper. A tri- 
angular boat scraper is not 
recommended, as a slight turn 
of the wrist will dig the point 
into the wood. Much labor 
may be saved by using plenty 
of varnish remover, which is 
put on, left for a short time 
and then washed off. Some 
of these take the varnish with 
them ; others merely soften it 
so that it peels off easily un- 
der the scraper. 

You had better watch the 
weather, and do not get too 
much varnish off, leaving the wood 
unprotected in case of a shower. 
Do not try to paint or varnish in 
wet or threatening weather. Use a 
good beveled edge varnish brush 
from 2 to 3 inches wide, and be 
sure to get spar varnish for all out- 
side work, as house or interior var- 
nish would be worse than useless. 
Hard wood must not be left unpro- 
tected, particularly oak, as it turns 
black if exposed to the weather. 

Painting 

In preparing to paint go over the 
work inside and out, remembering 
that often a good washing is as good 
as a coat of paint. Never paint over 
dirt. In painting the outside of the 
boat work from the top down; that 
is, do the cabin top and work about 
deck first, then the topsides, and 
lastly the bottom. If the bottom is 
painted first, the paint from the top- 
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sides will run down over it and 
make unsightly streaks. 

If the paint on the topsides is in 
good shape go over it and touch up 
any holes, sandpapering the edges of 
the old paint down smooth. If it is 
blistered it had better be all taken 
off. Paint remover may be used or 
it may be burned off; that is, soft- 
ened with a gasolene blow torch 
and scraped with a file scraper. 

Now comes the painting. Two 
coats will be enough if the boat has 
not been burned off; if she has, 
three, or preferably four coats will 
be necessary. Use nothing but ma- 
rine paint or enamel of good qual- 
ity, and don’t be afraid to pay a de- 
cent price for it. The ready-mixed 








Getting on the job 


paints sold for this purpose are most 
of them better than you can mix 
yourself and are almost universally 
used. 

For the bare wood the first coat 
should have a good deal of linseed 
oil in it. When this is dry, all 
cracks, dents and nail holes should 
be puttied. After this it is well to 
rub down with sandpaper, working 
with the grain of the planking. The 
next three coats have less oil and 
the last one sometimes has a per- 
centage of zinc. This gives a bril- 
liant white, but is not as durable as 
lead. In every case brush out the 
paint thoroughly so that it will 
spread well, and no brush marks 
must be left. 

There are marine enamel paints 
on the market which make an ex- 
cellent finish, last Well, and from 
which dirt is easily washed. If two 
coats of enamel are applied plenty 
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of time should be allowed between 
them for the first coat to dry. 

Good brushes will be necessary. 
They should be prepared before use 
by soaking in linseed oil overnight, 
then dipping in paint and working 
back and forth over the edge of a 
board to get rid of any loose hairs. 

The bottom should be painted 
with a good brand of copper paint. 
This costs anywhere up to $12 a 
gallon for the special brands, and 
the best brands have marked non- 
fouling qualities and keep the bot- 
tom of the boat free from marine 
growth. 


The Standing Rigging 


The standing rigging should be 
gone over with care, looking 
particularly at the splices. If 
the rawhide covering is worn 
put on new and look for rust 
and signs of weakness wher- 
ever there is a splice. Ex- 
amine also the shrouds at the 
eyes of the rigging to be sure 
they are in good shape. The 
bobstay is particularly apt to 
rust. Turnbuckles must be 
gone over, cleaned, greased 
and renewed if necessary. A 
rusty iron turnbuckle is al- 
most sure to stick, and may 
be twisted off when setting 


up the rigging. 
Overhauling the Engine 


When you come to the en- 
gine, which is a job distinc- 
tive from the boat itself, ev- 
ery part should be cleaned 
thoroughly and carefully ad- 
justed before the boat goes 
overboard. If it is neces- 
sary to take the engine down 
it is a good plan to strip it of 
itS@ accessories, such as 
magneto, carburetor, igni- 

tion system, etc., looking over 
each carefully. 

If the engine has a removable 
head the piston can be removed and 
the cylinder cleaned by taking off 
the head and the hand-hole plate in 
the base, where the connecting rod 
may be disconnected, and the piston 
taken out through the top; but with 
a solid head cylinder, whether cast 
singly or en bloc, the cylinders must 
be disconnected from the base and 
lifted off to get at the piston and 
connecting rod. If the engine 1s a 
large one this may mean a pair 0! 
sheer legs and a block and tackle or 
a chain hoist to lift them. 

Be methodical in every stage of 
the work or you may get into 
trouble when you reassemble. Mark 
each cylinder and its position on the 
base, and also each piston so that 


(Continued on page 248) 
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Mooring Equipment 
By C. D. Davis 


HAT boat owner has not, 

some time or other, passed a 
sleepless night waiting for morning 
to come, fearing that his boat may 
be pounding on the rocks after a 
heavy storm? Had there been a 
good heavy mushroom anchor biting 
the ground at the end of his moor- 
ing, perhaps his fears would not 
have been justified, or else he would 
have had no cause to worry what- 
ever. 

A heavy mushroom anchor makes 
as good a permanent mooring as 
can be obtained either for protected 
or unprotected waters. Not only 
for its holding power is this true, 
but for convenience of handling, 
hauling out and stowing away for 
the winter. It is very easily moved, 
is not difficult to get to shore, or to 
haul out on land. It will hold the 
average boat as long as the rope or 
chain will stay together and it 
adapts itself to almost any bottom. 

A heavy block of granite, or con- 
crete, to which a ring bolt is se- 
curely attached unquestionably 
gives excellent holding power. But 
either of these is clumsy and diffi- 
cult to manipulate and to place 
properly on account of the bulk. If 
it becomes necessary to renew the 
mooring chain or rope, it may be 
necessary to go to a great deal of 
trouble to get together the proper 
equipment to handle so big an ob- 
ject, and usually a specially built 
scow fitted with a winch must be 
used. 

The ordinary black iron straight 
shank mushroom anchor is usually 
sufficient, but a bulb shank anchor 
is even better, and if one cares to 
go to the expense of buying a gal- 
vanized anchor, it is well worth the 
slight difference in price in the long 
run, for there is less chance of the 
parts corroding and giving way. 
As for arrangement, one of the 
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They're off at Miami! Start of race for the Wood-Fisher Trophy. Left, Baby Gar, owned by G. A. Wood, and Adieu, Webb Jay. 


most convenient rigs consists of a 
stout chain about 30 feet long, de- 
pending, of course, on the depth of 
water, the scope wanted, etc., at- 
tached to the anchor. Make an eye 
splice of a stout manila line about 
30 feet long around a good sized 
galvanized thimble. Shackle this to 
the chain, the other end being made 
fast to the boat. Into this mooring 


line, about 15 feet from the boat 


end, splice a light line 25 or 30 feet 
long and to its free end attach a 
light wooden or can buoy large 
enough to support the weight of the 
large rope. When the boat is at her 
mooring simply stow the can or 
buoy on deck so it will not roll 
around. There is then no buoy or 
spar to chafe the side of the boat. 
When leaving the mooring you 
have only to cast loose and heave 
all overboard.. After the day’s trip 
there is no heavy keg or log buoy 
to bump into, and the light buoy is 
easily fished up with a boat hook. 

The weight of the chain makes 
for easy riding in heavy weather, 
with a minimum amount of jerking. 
The chain itself precludes any pos- 
sibility of chafing or cutting on a 
rocky bottom, which may easily 
happen to a manila cable that 
reached to the anchor proper. The 
writer has kept a boat on this kind 
of a mooring for several seasons 
in a fairly well exposed New Eng- 
land harbor, especially to heavy 
northeasters, and always found it 
most satisfactory, besides being 
easy to leave and easy to make up 
to. 

No exact measurements as to 
length of chain, rope, etc., are at- 
tempted here, as all those depend 
entirely on the depth of water, har- 
bor room, etc. The longer scope 
you can give the boat, the easier she 
will ride. Three times the depth of 
the water is the least that is advised, 
4 or five times if there is room to 
swing to this length. 


An Unsatisfactory Regatta at 
Miami 

ONTRARY to precedent, the 

races for the Wood-Fisher tro- 
phy and the Fisher-Allison trophy 
at Miami, scheduled for the early 
part of March, proved a fizzle and 
practically resulted in no racing at 
all. 

In the first place, entries were 
very scarce for both of these events, 
only three boats being down at Bis- 
cayne Bay ready and willing to go 
over the course. In the first event, 
which was scheduled for March 2d, 
and was for the Fisher-Allison tro- 
phy, that cup which has been the 
cause of so many heart breaking 
races in the past few years, only the 
Aye Aye Sir II, owned by Carl G. 
Fisher, and Adieu, owned by Webb 
Jay, and the winner of last year’s 
contest at Miami, were scheduled to 
start. Just before the race Aye Aye 
Sir II, while tuning up, broke her 
shaft and the propeller apparently 
tore a hole in the bottom of the boat 
causing her to sink, so that “the sub- 
sequent proceedings interested her 
no more,” and the trophy was 
awarded to Webb Jay and the 
Adieu. Mr. Jay is too much of a 
sportsman to care about winning a 
race under these circumstances, but 
he had to take the trophy, neverthe- 
less. 

As this series was called off, the 
race for the Wood-Fisher trophy 
was immediately scheduled. Al- 
though Adieu was not entered in 
this event, the terms of which al- 
lowed aeroplane motors, with which 
Baby Gar, the other entry, was 
equipped, Mr. Jay agreed to enter 
his boat, even though he realized 
that he had no show of winning 
against the much higher powered 
runabout. 

However, three heats of this race 
were run. These proved disastrous 
for the little Adieu, as a weld in the 
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exhaust pipe gave way in one day’s 
race, necessitating her withdrawal, 
and on the other two days some 
trouble developed in the oiling sys- 
tem which forced the boat to with- 
draw. This was an unusual pro- 
ceeding for this boat, after the ster- 
ling performance which she gave last 
year, when the engine ran like clock- 
work and without a falter. The 
present engine is not the same that 
was then in the boat, being an 8- 
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Making a Racing Power Boat 
Unsinkable 


Every season sees quite a number 
of the owners of fast hydroplanes 
and displacement racers join what 
is known as the Ancient Order of 
The Hell Divers Association when 
their racers disappear from sight 
under the surface of the water in 
a very small fraction of a fifth of 
one second. Still other boats sink 


The express cruisers at Havana after the finish of their 240-mile race from Miami. Gar Jr. I] 
in foreground. Shadow V outside of her 


cylinder in place of the 6-cylinder 
Hall-Scott with which she raced last 
year. 


Baby Gar’s time for the three 
heats of 50 miles each were— 
first race, 1 hour, 23 minutes, 14 sec- 
onds; second race, 1 hour, 14 min- 
utes, 53 seconds, while the third 
race was ended by the officials after 
the 13th lap, when Adieu withdrew. 
Baby Gar is owned by “Gar” Wood. 


There were several cruiser races 
scheduled before these events were 
run off, but as there was nothing 
that could give Gar, Jr. II, “Gar” 
Wood’s express cruiser, a good run, 
they were not very interesting. The 
best of the lot was a three-cornered 
race from Miami to Havana, a dis- 
tance of 240 miles, from there back 
to Key West and from Key West 
back to Miami. 


The only other starter was Carl 
Fisher’s old Shadow V, which could 
not make within miles of the speed 
of the Gar Jr. IT. On the first leg 
Gar Jr. made the 240 miles in 9 
hours 23 minutes; her time from 
Havana to Key West was 3 hours 
57 minutes 32 seconds, and from 
Key West to Miami, 154 miles, was 
made in 5 hours 11 minutes and 30 
seconds. 


from structural weakness, collision 
or from striking comparatively 
small pieces of drift wood. Then 
there is always danger that a broken 
propeller may come through the 
bottom of a light boat or that a fly- 
wheel or some other portion of the 
engine’s interior anatomy may take 
a sudden notion to go out the same 
way. The results are usually the 
same—a costly and valuable craft 
goes to the bottom and its occu- 
pants are left to the tender mercies 
of an unnatural element. This is 
all very well in shallow water when 
other craft are in the neighborhood, 
but at other times it might become 
very serious. For this reason, the 
California racer Mystery, built at 
Los Angeles for Frank A. Garbutt, 
presents some features that will bear 
close study by all power boat racing 
men and builders. 

Now, Frank Garbutt uses his 
Mystery (there have been a number 
of them) to defend the Santa Cata- 
lina Perpetual Challenge Trophy 
which is one of the hardest and 
most sporting motor boat races in 
the world. 

The race starts at 7 A. M. of the 
date set, regardless of weather con- 
ditions, and the course is from the 
light house at San Pedro, around 
Catalina Island and back to the 
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light house, a distance of 75 miles 
in the open sea—and all mariners 
agree that back of Catalina is about 
aS open a sea as occurs anywhere 
in the world. In event of accident 
some other boat might pick up the 
derelict in a few hours, or then 
again it might take a few days, if 
conditions were just right. 

Naturally Mr. Garbutt, who is al- 
ways ready to take on this race, has 
spent some thought on making his 
boat unsinkable at a cost in weight 
which is not prohibitive, and every 
one of his Mysteries has been 
equipped with some _ provision 
against sinking. 

The last boat of this name is 
built with four reinforced water- 
tight bulkheads made of three- 
eighths ply wood manufactured by 
the New Jersey Veneer Company. 
This wood is made up of seven 
thicknesses of veneer laid up in 
waterproof glue. Mr. Garbutt 
tested this wood by soaking the un- 
protected veneer in salt water for 
thirty days and by boiling for 
hours, and found no sign of the 
glue failing. The two engines of 
Mystery, of 450 H.P. each, are be- 
tween two of these bulkheads and 
both the bow and the stern are cut 
off from the rest of the boat by 
watertight bulkheads, making five 
compartments in all. 

In event of collision or serious 
structural failure, however, these 
watertight compartments are not en- 
tirely depended upon, to keep Mys- 
tery afloat. She is equipped in ad- 
dition with a hundred airtight com- 
partments made out of balloon 
fabric. These compartments or 
bags are of various shapes and 
sizes to fit into odd places in the 
boat and occupy no otherwise val- 
uable space. They range in size 
from a cube of sixteen inches to as 
small as six by six by twelve inches. 
They average about a cubic foot 
each, with an available net buoy- 
ancy of about sixty-two pounds per 
cubic foot in sea water. They are 
strong enough to stand up when 
completely submerged. 

The total installation is extremely 
light and weighs about 85 pounds, 
being the lightest non-sinkable de- 
vice we know of. Any portion, or 
all of it, may be carried and it is 
hard to conceive of any accident, 
except fire, that would cause the 
boat to sink. 

These balloon fabric air-tight bags 
would seem to afford a feasible way 
of protecting the fastest and lightest 
boats from sinking. A light boat 
may weigh in the neighborhood of 
2,000 pounds. The hull, weighing, 
say, 500 pounds, would float itself. 


(Continued on page 248) 
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Through a Ninety-Mile Gale on 


ACHTING on the Western 
Ocean in the Winter isn’t all 
white duck pants and yachting 
shoes, not by a long shot, and if 
any of you don’t believe it just ask 
one of the after guard or crew of 
the big schooner yacht Half Moon, 
which ran into a little breeze of 
wind in January while on a pas- 
sage from New York to Hampton 
Roads, on what was expected to be 
the first leg of a trans-Atlantic voy- 
age to the Mediterranean. 

The Half Moon, as most every- 
one knows, was formerly the 
schooner yacht Germania, built by 
the Krupps in 1908 for racing in 
German waters and was at one time 
the property of the former German 
Emperor, Wilhelm IJ. She was 
unfortunate enough to be in an 
English port when war broke out in 
1914, was sold by the British Gov- 
ernment and came to this country 
as the property of Christoffer Hen- 
nevig. More recently she became 
the property of Mr. Gordon Wood- 
bury, at one time Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy. Mr. Woodbury 
had her fitted out at the Greenport 
Basin & Construction Co. yard for 
this cruise and late in January she 
sailed for Hampton Roads in com- 
mand of Captain Swanson. Among 
those in the after guard, besides the 
owner, his two sons and one of his 
son’s friends, Hugh Griffiths, were 
Charles F. Adams of Boston, John 
Jameson and James W. Hussey, of 
the Greenport Basin & Construction 
Co. There were others, but they 
don’t figure in the story. 

The Half Moon is a big, husky 
vessel, 107 feet on the waterline, 27 
feet beam drawing some 18 feet of 
water, with all her ballast outside, 
and she carried her full racing rig, 
which, by the way, is hardly the 
thing for a trans-Atlantic voyage 





Two connecting staterooms of the Half Moon. 


in winter, with a 90-foot solid main 
boom and a nose pole some 30 feet 
outboard. 

Leaving Scotland Light Vessel, 
off Sandy Hook, on a Thursday 
afternoon, the yacht slid down the 
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the Half Moon 


been wiping the tops of the waves 
as the sea made up during the af- 
ternoon. If she had been caught 
with that up something would have 
happened, then and there. What 
with the wind, driving rain and 





The Half Moon, formerly the Germania, at one time owned by the German Emperor, as she 


looked when leaving New York. 


Her racing rig with its 90-foot main boom and 30-foot 


bowsprit was hardly the thing for a Western Ocean voyage in Winter. 


coast before a light Northeaster at 
a 7-knot clip, which was gradually 
increased to nine, ten and eleven 
knots as the breeze freshened on 
Friday. In the afternoon of the 
latter day, just before supper time, 
while the after guard were below, 
a wicked squall struck in, butt-end- 
first, and blew harder than “the 
hobbes of Hades,” bringing every- 
body on deck in a hurry. 
Fortunately the big mainsail had 
been gotten in and secured before 
this happened, as the boom ‘had 









spume from the sea tops driving 
across the deck nothing could be 
seen more than 100 feet in any di- 
rection, and as the gale gave every 
indication of holding, Captain 
Swanson didn’t dare run for the 
Virginia Capes under the conditions, 
the vessel being then about 20 miles 
Northeast of Cape Charles Light- 
ship. So he decided to work off 
shore to the Southeast to get sea 
room. Sail was shortened, a storm 
trisail set on the main and every- 
thing snugged down as well as pos- 
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Mr. Gordon Woodbury (left) owner of Half Moon, and Charles F. Adams, 


who was his guest on the eventful trip to Hampton Roads. 


sible, but with the tremendous gale 
blowing very little sail could be car- 
ried. The sea got up rapidly, and 
during the night both the storm tri- 
sail (a new sail) and fore-staysail 
blew out, whipping to ribbons, leav- 
ing the yacht practically helpless. 
That first night the seas washing 
over her carried-away the binnacle 
and standard compass, smashed the 
launch against the skylight and bat- 
tered two of the boats to kindling 
wood. One particularly big sea 
washed four men from the pump 
into the lee rigging where three of 
them fetched up, but the quarter- 
master went overboard and was 
never seen again. 

The wind gradually hauled into 
the Sou’west and when it got there 
it really began to blow. It’s force 
was nothing short of 90 miles an 
hour, the seas being tremendous, 
washing clean across the deck, 
smashing under the long overhangs 
and shaking the ship from stem to 
stern. The two men at the wheel 
and the watch on deck had to lash 
themselves fast to keep from being 
washed overboard. 

Saturday forenoon it eased up a 
bit, only to come on in the afternoon 
and blow harder than ever. The 
foretopmast carried away as the 
rigging slacked up with the violent 
motion of the ship, but was cleared 
away before dark. Just before mid- 
night the bowsprit, with the jib 
furled upon it, broke off short at 
the gammon irons as she plunged 
her sharp nose into the seas, and 
hung alongside by the bobstay and 
bowsprit shrouds ail night, threaten- 
ing to poke a hole in the side at 
each plunge and to smash in some 
of the glass ports, many of the iron 


shutters of which could not be 
closed. Luckily, it did no serious 
damage, and when daylight came it 
was finally cleared away. 


_All this time no accurate account. 


could be kept of the ship’s position, 
as the spare compass which was 
rigged up had not been compensated 
and no lights could be kept burning 
in its binnacle; also, no sights had 
been possible. They were in the 
Gulf Stream, (they could tell this 
by the warmth of the water) but 
just where they did not know. On 
the second day, Sunday, things 
began to ease up and conditions got 
better, though the sea was still tre- 
mendous. Another staysail -was 
bent and set, and a makeshift tri- 
sail was made from the foretopsail 
and gotten on her, and they headed 
up Northeast. Sometime that night 
an Hawaiian-American steamer 
hove in sight, the crew of the Half 
Moon burned a flare, and she bore 
down and lay to near them for 
four hours, it being too rough to get 
a line aboard the Half Moon, as the 
latter’s skipper requested. After 
four hours this vessel left without 
a word, much to the disgust of the 
crew of the Half Moon, but evi- 
dently not until she had gotten in 
touch with a. Standard Oil tanker 
by radio, for soon after the tanker 
Japan Arrow hove in sight, a line 
was finally passed to the yacht and 
she was taken in tow for Hampton 
Roads, her position then being about 
45 miles East by North of Cape 
Henry, where they arrived later 
without incident, but thoroughly 
tired out. 

The crew stated that with all their 
ballast outside, the motion of the 
yacht was so violent that it would 
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jerk one out of his berth or chair 
and there was no chance to get any 
rest or any food for the two days 
of the gale. One can get an idea 
of the conditions against which the 
crew fought when it is stated that 
the levers of the windlass forward 
were twisted and laid along the deck 
like tissue paper by the seas, that 
the light boards in the fore rigging 
were splintered and torn loose, and 
practically all the ratlins on the 
main shrouds were blown loose and 
turned into Irish pennants. It was 
“some breeze,” all right. 





A Record Passage to the West 
Coast 


What is thought to be a record 
passage by a sailing yacht, or sail- 
ing vessel of any kind, from Phila- 
delphia to the Panama Canal and 
thence up the West coast to Santa 
Barbara, was made by the little 
schooner yacht Haida recently pur- 
chased by Maj. Max Fleischmann. 
This little schooner is 66 feet long 
in the water and is rigged as a three- 
masted “‘bald-headed” schooner. She 
was designed by Bowes and Mower. 


The passage from Overfalls 
Lightship, at the mouth of the Dela- 
ware, to Colon was made in 10 days 
9 hours. As the distance is about 
1,900 miles this is extraordinary 
speed for a vessel of that size. 
After the passage of the Canal and 
a few days’ stop in the Canal Zone, 
the passage from Panama to Santa 
Barbara was made in one jump, the 
time being about 23 days. The ves- 
sel was in command of Captain 
Rodstrom. With him on the trip 
was Ernest Ratsey, son of George 
E. Ratsey, of City Island. 

The story recording this unusual 
voyage will appear shortly in 
YACHTING. 





A New Cup For the “Q” Class 
In Chicago 


Through the efforts of Mr. C. W. 
Kraft, of the Jackson Park Yacht 
Club, that club will shortly come 
into the possession of a valuable 
trophy for “Q” Class sloops, to be 
competed for each year in a series 
of three races, under the auspices of 
the Jackson Park Yacht Club. 

There is a fine fleet of class “Q” 
sloops on Lake Michigan, and this 
cup will do a lot to add to the inter- 
est of the racing in this sterling lit- 
tle class. Practically all of the rac- 
ing “Q” boats are now in Chicago 
waters, and it will be remembered 
that in the 330-mile race last year 
from Chicago to Mackinac, for the 
Mackinac Cup, the “Q” boats, al- 
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though racing against much larger 
craft, finished in the first four places 
in this event. 





Changes in Long Island Sound 
Yacht Racing Association 


Racing yachtsmen on the Atlantic 
Coast are speculating over the al- 
most complete change in personnel 
of the Officers and Executive Com- 
mittee of that old and staid body, 
the Yacht Racing Association of 
Long Island Sound. This has been 
brought about by the publication of 
the report of the nominating com- 
mittee for the coming year, which 
showed only two names on the ticket 
for Officers and Executive Commit- 
tee that had served last year. This 
in itself is very unusual, especially 
as both of the officers retained have 
served the Association but a com- 
paratively short time. 

It will be remembered that when 
Commodore George Nichols ac- 
cepted the office of President of the 
Association last year, he became ac- 
tively identified for the first time 
with the Association. The other 
officers, however, had served for 
some years and were therefore thor- 
oughly familiar with the work and 
needs of the Association. To leave 
Commodore Nichols as head of the 
Association, as has now been done, 
with an entirely new list of Officers 
and Executive Committee, hardly 
seems fair to the Commodore. For 
Vice-President, Charles A. Mars- 
land was nominated, and while Mr. 
Marsland has been Secretary for 
two years, he has not had the long 
service that many of the other mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee 
have had. 

It is understood that the action of 
the nominating committee was not 
unanimous, and it is to be very 
much regretted if any friction in the 
Association is caused by the action 
of the majority in the ticket which 
thev presented. 

Of the retiring officers, Mr. 
Frank Bowne Jones had been a 
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A healthy, one-design class raced on the south side of Cape Cod by members of the Wianno Yacht Club, 


member of the Executive Commit- 
tee and an officer for some 27 years. 
He requested that he should not be 
renominated as he felt that the ser- 
vice he had given was as long as 
could be expected of anyone; but 
in making this request he probably 
did not anticipate an entirely new 
Executive Committee. 

The retiring officers are: Frank 
Bowne Jones, Vice-President ; Chas. 
A. Marsland, Secretary; Henry A. 
Jackson, Treasurer, and the Execu- 
tive Committee, James W. Alker, 
Howell C. Perrin, John Clinton 
Work and Edwin H. Tucker. 

And the new officers to be voted 
for at the annual meeting on March 
29th are as follows: George Nich- 
ols, President; Charles A. Mars- 
land, Vice-President; James D. 
Sparkman, Secretary ; Donald Cowl, 
Treasurer; and for members of the 
Executive Committee, Adrian Iselin 
2d, Phillip R. Mallory, and Clifford 
D. Mallory, Indian Harbor Yacht 
Club. 

All on the new ticket are thorough 
racing men, but in the case of one 
of them it is said that the nominee 
was not even a delegate to the Asso- 
ciation. 

It is suggested that one of the 
reasons for the action of the nomi- 
nating committee was the outgrowth 
of an incident at one of the regattas 
during Larchmont race week last 
year, which caused considerable dis- 
cussion at the time, and resulted in 
this attempt to force one of the dele- 
gates of the Larchmont Yacht Club, 
a member of the Regatta Commit- 
tee, off of the Executive Committee. 
Whether or not there will be an‘op- 
position ticket is not known at this 
writing. 


A Healthy, Cape Cod One- 


Design Class 
Editor YACHTING: 

As I spend my summers on Cape 
Cod I thought you might be inter- 
ested in seeing a photograph of a 
class of boats belonging to the 
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Wianno Yacht Club. I have raced 
these boats for three years now. 
There is keen interest and the class 
is growing rapidly. A smaller class 
is being started, about fourteen in 
number, this coming season. 

Few people think of the Cape in 
connection with boat racing. To my 
mind it is ideal. The water is shal- 
low, which necessitates a boat of 
small draft and sturdy lines. 

C. McGrecory WELLS, Jr. 


Another Star Class Fleet 
Added 


Another squadron has been added 
to the recently formed Star class 
Association by the granting of a 
charter to a new fleet, known as the 
Massachusetts Coast Fleet, and mak- 
ing the sixth branch of the Associa- 
tion. This Fleet consists of eleven 
boats, heretofore known as the 
Nahant “Bugs,” located at Nahant, 
Mass. These boats were built by 
Greene & Son, Chelsea, Mass., in 
1911, from the original Gardner 
plans and are really Stars. J. H. 
Foster, commodore of the Nahant 
Dory Club, was the first to join the 
Star Class Y. R. A. as soon as he 
was advised that these Bugs and the 
Star boats were one and the same. 
The entry of this Fleet assures the 
Association six teams that will race 
for the National Championship 
Trophy. 

“The Log of the Star Class,” 
which the Association is publishing 
is not only for members but is to 
be sent to yacht clubs to promote 
the building of Stars in all sections. 
This book will contain all class rules, 
racing records since its origin in 
1911 and*a brief history of the de- 
velopment of the class, with many 
illustrations, 

The new Association believes that 
it can thus claim another honor in 
being the first one-design class to 
issue its own book. Copies may be 
obtained by writing to the Secre- 
tary, G. W. Elder, Room 1623, 2 
Rector Street, N. Y. City. 
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O the novice at yachting a sail 

is just a piece of canvas that 
he spreads out so that the wind can 
blow against it and make his boat 
move through the water. 

We older yachtsmen have all been 
through this interesting period of 
life, have bought our first sails from 
an awning maker because he would 
make them cheaper than a regular 
sailmaker, have bragged about the 





NIGGER HEEL 


flatness of our sails (for they were 
flat indeed, without a vestige of 
broadseaming or roach) and have 
shown our strength by pulling out 
the reef-earing so hard that the sail 
carried a “nigger-heel” ever after. 
In the course of several years we 
began to learn that there were some 
things about sails we did not know, 
and then, once we had got rid of 
our self conceit we began to learn 
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Sails, and How to Get the Most Out of Them 


By C. G. DAVIS 


something about sails, what they 
were made of and how to use them. 
Then, we found canvas was nothing 
but a mass of strings woven cross- 
wise and that they would give more 
or less when pulled diagonally. We 
learned that some canvas was 
woven so tightly it gave very little, 
while some was so loosely laid up 
it would pull all out of shape; and 
we found that, just as in ropes, the 











quality of the fibre forming the 
strings had a lot to do, in fact had 
all to do, with the suitability or un- 
suitability of the canvas. 

In olden times hemp used to be 
made into sail cloth, and jolly old 
wind bags they made; then flax was 
used, as in the hey-day of Ameri- 
can naval glory when cotton was 
only used for covers, etc. Then 
cotton came into use, and only the 
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best was good enough. Sailmakers 
even went so far as to get canvas 
made up of special Sea Island cot- 
ton that had an extra long and silky 
fibre. Some of the large, light, bal- 
loon sails such as spinnakers and 
balloon jibs are, now-a-days, even 
made up of silk and they will coax 
a breeze and pull like a cart-horse 
where a heavier sail will hang flat 
and not pull a pound. 

In the old days, also, the canvas 
was so loosely woven that on a hot, 
dry day it was as porous as a piece 
of old gunny sack, and to make it 
hold the wind they used to hoist up 
buckets of water and throw it over 
the sails to try to swell the fibre of 
the canvas so that it would close up. 

I was talking recently with “Pete” 
Gallagher and in speaking about the 
old North River sloops he told me 
how he, and several others, took 
the famous old sloop Victorine and 
raced her on July 4, 1866, against 
the sloop Liberty, of Port Chester. 
Victorine was owned by Quakers 
who used her in connection with 
their foundry up the Hudson River, 
where they made castings for sugar 
refining machinery. These Quakers 
were opposed to racing, counting it 
as one form of gambling, so Vic- 
torine’s captain, who connived at 
the proceedings, was invited ashore 
for a drink and while he was gone 
Pete and his friends made sail on 
the Victorine and sailed a race off 
Haverstraw from Smeades to Cro- 
ton Point, twice around. 

The Liberty had the race won, 
but her captain, fearing the Victo- 
rine would catch him, as the breeze 
was dying down, sent two men up 
on the gaff, while men on deck 
hoisted up buckets of water to them, 
which they dumped over the main- 
sail. Unfortunately for her, their 
weight, probably aided by the 
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shrinking canvas, broke the Lib- 
erty’s gaff and so Victorine won 
the race after all. So this practice 
of using water was kept up as late 
as 1866, as this incident shows. 


Cotton canvas, in its manufacture, 
has a starch-like sizing put in it and 
that is what turns to a black sort of 
fungus if the sails are stowed away 
in a hot, unventilated place while 
they are still wet. Never stow a 
sail away for any length of time 
while it is even damp. I have seen 
this mildew develop in two days in 
a sail stowed away in the close, hot 
fore-peak of a yacht. If, after a 
hard, wet sail, when the canvas has 
become soaked, you leave the sail 
covers off and do not even roll the 
canvas up closely, it is far better 
for the sail. If the covers are put 
on and a hot sun comes out the 
moisture and the starch in the can- 
vas begins to cook and a black mil- 
dew results. Frequently new sails 
are treated now-a-days by a mildew 
proofing process—given a washing 
in chemicals that dissolves most of 
the starch—and they are then much 
less liable to become black streaked 
and spotted. 


The making of a good sail is an 
art. There are so many points to 
be considered and the material used 
is so flimsy, great care has to be 
used. The plan of the sail merely 
shows its outline and dimensions, 
considered as a flat plane. When 


the breeze blows against the sail 
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it must bend, and it does. If it were 
cut as a plane, the middle of each 
edge would pull in towards the cen- 
ter as the cloth bellied out and the 
canvas itself would give or stretch 
a little. It is the sailmaker’s job to 
cut the edges of the sail not in a 
straight line from clew to clew, but 
in an arc or parabolic curve. He 
has to lap the breadths of cloths as 
they are sewed, widening the seams 
near the edges (broadseaming it is 
called) and to gather up the can- 
Vas as it is sewed to the bolt rope 
so that, when. it is set in a breeze, 
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the sail will swell in a true para- 
bolic curve from mast to leech, like 
a bird’s wing. 

Very often, when a good sail- 
maker has done all this properly, the 
sail does not set well and he gets 
the blame, when the fault lies with 
the spars. The shape of the spars 
prevents their bending in harmony 
with the sail and hard spots develop. - 
This is sometimes due to the hal- 
yards and sheets that hold them not 
being made fast right, which makes 
the spars bend at the wrong place, 
injuring the set of the sail. It can 
be remedied by readjusting the hal- 
yards. This is the yachtsman’s 
fault, as no matter how well the 
builders, sail makers and riggers do 
their work the handling of the boat 
and getting all the speed possible 
out of her is the yachtsman’s prob- 
lem. 

In many instances I can remem- 
ber a new sail has been sent back 
to the sailmaker to have some cut 
off the foot to raise the boom, when 
the fault was that the jib stay, being 
new, had stretched letting the mast 
back. A  plumb-bob should be 
dropped from the masthead when 
the yacht is new to see that every- 
thing is according to design, and a 
small brass escutcheon pin driven 
in to mark the spot. Then try this 
plumb-bob again occasionally and 
you will be surprised to find how 
much wire rope will stretch and 
how far the mast head has come aft. 
Be careful to have the yacht 
trimmed to the same marks for- 
ward and aft when you do this. 
Much that is blamed on the sails 
will thus be eliminated. 

Study the bend of your gaff and 
boom and if, in a hard blow, a hard 
streak develops up through the sail 
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from main sheet to peak block on 
the gaff, you can see that the spars 
bend away from these two places, 
which are held hard, and cause an 
uneven tension across the sail at 
this point. This often can be reme- 
died by shifting the bridles or bands 
that hold the blocks so that the 
spars will hold a true, fair curve 
and not buckle. Sometimes a new 
gaff or boom, or both, is needed 
. as they may not be the proper shape 
to carry the strain. 


In developing a yacht’s speed 
more depends on the tension of the 
canvas in the sail than most yachts- 
men ‘are aware of, assuming that 
the shape of the sail is correct and 
the sails are trimmed at the best 
angle to give a reacting push ahead. 
I have seen amateurs, making sail 
on a calm day, put three men on 
the halyards and swig up a thirty- 
footer’s sail as taut as a fiddle 
string. In that kind of weather, 
when you try to coax a yacht into 
moving ahead with little or no wind, 
the sails should be hoisted very 
slack; keep the tension off the can- 
vas, let it bag out, and sail her broad. 
You can’t expect to lay up into the 
wind’s eye—the main thing is to get 
the yacht moving, get way on her, 
and then only point up to where she 
will keep moving. In a hard breeze 
it is different; then is the time to 
swig up and jig up. The sails will 
bend out in spite of you and you 
need all the tension on the canvas 
you can get with the gear at hand 
to hoist with. At sea, we always 
used watch-tackles and once a day 
went the rounds of the ship and 
jigged up tight on all sheets and 
braces to take up slack; but in calm 
weather we surged or slacked every- 
thing up a little. Racing yachts do 
the same when they carry a crew 
who are experienced in the art of 
sailing. 

Sail cloth used to be made in dif- 
ferent thicknesses, from No. 000 
down to the light 6 ounce, but 
always in one standard width of 20 
inches. In large vessels the cloths 
were lapped about an inch, there 
being a blue cord woven in, called 
a selvage, that showed the breadth 
to lap the clothes in sewing them 
together. 

For small yachts, using 6- or 8- 
ounce canvas, it was customary, in 
sails where the seams ran from 
boom to gaff, to make a dummy 
seam up the middle so as to nar- 
row the canvas and prevent its 
stretching. - This was known as a 
bight, the cloth being folded back on 
itself and then back again and the 
three thicknesses sewed together so 
that it looked at a distance like an- 
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other seam. A sail so made was 
called a single-bighted sail. By 
using a little lighter sail and double- 
bighting the canvas, yachtsmen 
found they got even a better set- 
ting sail out of 20-inch wide cloth. 
For years this was considered the 
most desirable kind of a sail. 
Sometimes, but very rarely, one 
would see a triple-bighted sail; but 
it was found that as many bights 
as that defeated the object for which 
they were put there. They made 
the sail too heavy and the cloths un- 
necessarily narrow, but they did 
look “snappy.” 


This was along in the 1880’s I am 
speaking of, when sand-baggers 
were in their prime. Then came a 
decided innovation in sail-making. 
A Herreshoff yacht appeared upon 
the scene with extremely light sails 
and with the seams running horizon- 
tally across the sail, a custom now 
universal. But oh! what a storm 
of argument was put up against the 
first “cross-cut” sails, as they are 
called. 

The seams of the vertical cut sail 
were a source of strength, as of a 
lot of parallel lines tying boom and 
gaff together at frequent intervals— 
and they really do last a little lon- 
ger when used for rough work. 
But for the light displacement 
yachts, the cross-cut works out to 
advantage. In the first place, the 
seams do not make a file-like sut- 
face for the wind to blow across; 
that in itself is an advantage worth 
the change. Also, the tension being 
across the canvas keeps it flatter 
than the old sail (where it pulled 
hardest on the seams) and the few 
seams required make a much lighter 
sail. 

Working vessels have short pieces 
of light rope called rope-bands wove 
through the grommets along the 
head and foot of a fore-and-aft sail ; 
these are passed around the spar 
and knotted together. Yachts, how- 
ever, bend their sails to some sort 
of a jack-stay, or slides on a wood 
or metal track along the top of the 
boom; or, they lace them with a 
series of jam hitches along the gaff. 
Do not lace the sail with a rolling 
hitch, just around and around the 
gaff, as then all the weight of the 
sail comes on the peak cringle and 
the sail has a tendency to ride 
around the spar and jam on one 
side. A jam hitch at each grommet 
holds the sail all along the spar. 

The advantage of some jack-stay 
or slide on the boom is that, with a 
slide and outhaul at the end of the 
boom, the tension on the cloth of the 
mainsail can be adjusted to suit the 
strength of the wind; can be slacked 
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up in case of a heavy rain and thus 
prevent the sail becoming “nigger 
heeled.” “Nigger heeled” is the op- 
posite to roach. A sail is said to 
have a roach when it curves out- 
ward from a straight line drawn 
from cringle to cringle, or a “nigger 
heel” when it curves inward from 
such a line. The latter is common 
in old sails where the continual 
strain has pulled and stretched the 
head and foot bolt-ropes of a sail. 
On a new sail it is an indication of 
bad usage, and is classed on a par 
with baggy-kneed breeches. Never 
be in a hurry to pull the head and 
foot of a new sail out to its full 
length on the spars. Give the body 
of the sail a chance to stretch first, 
and only take up slack on the outer 
ends as the sail gives it to you. 

It is very good practice to let go 
the peak and clew earing or lashing 
on a racing yacht after every race. 
When a man realizes that his suc- 
cess or failure, his winning a race 
or losing it, depends on the condi- 
tion of his yacht’s sails, he takes 
more care of them. Some go so far 
as to unbend their sails and take 
them ashore to stow them in a boat- 
house between week-end races. On 
boats such as the Victory Class or 
the Star Class, where Marconi rigs 
are used, this is a very simple mat- 
ter, as brass tracks and slides on 
the mast and boom facilitate their 
removal considerably. All one has 
to do is to let go three shackles, one 
at each corner, and pull the slides 
off the track up near the mast and 
bundle the sail into its bag. 

Even these tiny craft have out- 
haul gear at their boom’s end; but 
this adds so much weight I have 
always removed it and shackled or 
lashed the outer clew of the main- 
sail to the boom end. Then I do all 
my slacking up or tightening up at 
the tack, at the mast, where gravity 
helps one and any amount of ten- 
sion can easily be put upon the sail. 
This does away with a lot of un- 
necessary “gilguys,” as such con- 
trivances as this outhaul slide are 
nicknamed at sea, and you always 
have your after leech in the same 
place so that the balance of the boat 
is the same. 

The Victory class boats are so 
sensitive and are hung so delicately 
that every inch of change affects 
their speed. They, like their prede- 
cessors, the Connecticut sharpie and 
the Bermuda dinghies and yachts, 
are dependent for speed on the 
proper rake to the mast being main- 
tained and in having just. enough 
slack to the rigging so that the 
spars hold true. The older rigs 


(Continued on page 235) 
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Photo by Rosenfeld. 
“Over loaded, under manned, Through calm and hurricane, 
Trusting to a lee, Everywhere the tide flows, 
Playing I-spy with the land, Everywhere the wind blows, 
Jockeying the: sea From Mexico to Maine.” 
That’s the way the coaster goes Thomas Fleming Day. 
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Close Hauled! 
Vanitie and the Steam Yacht Sioux. 
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“Her as used to be, crack o’ Moore, Mackellar’s line, back in ninety-three.” 


The Rhyme of the Rio Grande 


An Incident of the Late War 


Y Salthouse Dock as I did pass one day not long 
ago, 

I chanced to meet a sailorman that once I used to know; 

His eye it had a roving gleam, his step was light and 
a ? 

He looked like one just in from sea to blow a nine 
months’ pay. 

And as he passed athwart my hawse he hailed me long 
and loud: 

“Oh, find me now a full saloon where I may stand the 
crowd: 

I’m out to rouse the town this night, as any man may be 

That’s just come off a salvage job, my lad, the same 
as me— 


“Bringin’ home the Rio Grande, her as used to 
be 

Crack o’ Moore, Mackellar’s line, back in ninety- 
three,— 

First of all the ’Frisco fleet home in ninety- 
eight, 

Ninety days to Carrick Roads from the Golden 
Gate; 

Thirty shellbacks used to have all their work to 
do 

Haulin’ them big yards of hers, heavin’ of her to 

Down off Dago Ramirez, where the big winds 
blow, 

Bringin’ home the Rio Grande twenty years 
ago! 


“We picked her up one morning, homeward bound 
from Portland, Maine, 

In a nine-knot gruntin’ cargo tramp by name the Crown 
0” Spain. 


The day was breakin’ cold and dark and dirty as could 
be, 

It was blowing up for weather, as we couldn’t help but 
see. 


Her crew was gone the Lord knows where—and ‘Fritz’ 
had left her too, 

He must have took a scare and left afore his job was 
through ; 

We tried to pass a hawser, but it warn’t no kind 0’ 
good, 

So we put a salvage crew aboard, to save her if we 
could— 


“Bringin’ home the Rio Grande and her freight 
as well, 

Half-a-score o’ steamboatmen cursin’ her like 
hell, 

Floundering in the flooded waist, scramblin’ for 
a hold, 

Hanging on with teeth and toes, dippin’ when 
she rolled ; 

Ginger Dan the donkeyman, Joe the doctor’s 
mate, 

Loafers off the water-front, greasers from the 
Plate, 

That’s the sort of crowd we had to reef and steer 
and haul— 

Bringin’ home the Rio Grande, ship and freight 
and all. 


“Our mate had served his time in sail, he was a bully 
boy, 

It'd wake a corpse to hear him hail ‘Foretopsail yard 
ahoy 
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He knew the ways of squaresail and he knew the way 


to swear, 


He’d got the habit of it here and there and everywhere; 
He’d some samples from the Baltic and some more 


from Mozambique, 


Chinook and Chink and double-Dutch and Mexican 


and Greek, 


He’d a word or two in Russian, but he learned the best 


he’d got 


Off a pious preachin’ skipper—and he had to use the 


lot— 


“Bringin’ home the Rio Grande in a seven days’ 


gale, 


Seven days and seven nights, the same as Jonah’s 


whale, 


Standard compass gone to bits, steering all 


adrift, 


Courses split and mainmast sprung, cargo on the 


shift, 


. Not a chart in all the ship left to steer her by— 
Not a glimpse of star or sun in the bloomin’ 


eee 


Two men at the jury wheel, kickin’ like a mule, 
Bringin’ home the Rio Grande up to Liverpool. 


“The seventh day off South Stack Light the sun begun 


to shine; 
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The mate he took the megaphone and leaned across 
the rail, 
And this, or something like it, was’ his answer to their 
hail: 
He’d take it very kindly if they’d tell us where we 
were, 
And he hoped the war was going well, he’d got a 
brother there, 
And he’d thought about their offer, and he thanked 
them kindly too, 
But since we’d brought her up so far, by God, we’d see 
it through— 
“Bringin’ home the Rio Grande—and we done it 
too! 
Courses split and mainmast sprung—half-a- 
watch for crew— 
Bringin’ home the Rio Grande and her freight 
as well— 
Half-a-score of steamboatmen cursing her like 
hell— 
Her as led the grain fleet home back in ninety- 
eight— 
Ninety days to Carrick Roads from the Golden 
Gate— 
Half-a-score of steamboatmen to reef and steer 
and haul— 
Bringin’ home the Rio Grande—ship and freight 


and all!” 


Up come an Admiralty tug and offered us a line; 


C. Fox Smiru, in Ships and Folks. 


Sea Chest and How to Build Her 


Part IV 


AST month we left Sea Chest 
in frame ready to be planked, 
a job usually the bugbear of the 
amateur builder because the planks 
cannot be laid out beforehand but 
must be shaped on the job. Al- 
though I have never heard it men- 
tioned before, this little job of shap- 
ing or “spiling” the planks can be 
studied out very well on the desk 
at home with the aid of a few pieces 
of cardboard. Lets try it. 
Bearing in mind that no plank on 
a boat has really a straight edge, cut 
one edge of a piece of cardboard to 
a curve something like A-A in the 
sketch. Tack this down to the 
drawing board and pretend that it 
is the edge of a plank nailed to the 
boat. The problem is to fit another 
plank to it so that the seam or joint 
between them will look respectable. 
Take another strip of cardboard 
and lay it out as close to the first 
piece as possible (B-B in the 
sketch). On the real job this would 
be a board 4% or 3” thick and about 
6” wide. Take care not to spring 
it edge wise but let it lie naturally 
and close to the frames on both 
edges. 
Now draw any number of lines 
across the two pieces approxi- 
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mately perpendicular to the edge. 
Now set the two points of your di- 
viders a little further apart than 
the greatest distance between the 
edges of the two pieces and set off 
this distance from the given edge 
(A-A) on each cross line. Remove 
the card and lay it on a third piece 
(representing the new plank on the 
boat) and reverse the process. That 
is to say, extend the lines from 
piece B-B (or spiling plank) across 
the new piece, and without chang- 
ing the dividers set off on each line 
the distance from the marks pre- 
viously made. This will give a 
series of points on the third piece or 
plank through which a batten is to 
be run and a fair line drawn. Cut 
the card to this line (C-C) and try 
it on the original edge (A-A) and 
if the job has been well done the 
two should fit together prettily. If 
they don’t, try it again, as it is 
cheaper to spoil many pieces of 
cardboard than one plank. When 
you can bring the two cards together 
you can go out and try the process 
on the boat. 

Before planking, stopwaters are 
fitted in the keel. These are 14” 
round sticks of white pine driven 
tightly into bored holes where any 
seam in the keel construction 
crosses the rabbet line. They should 


be so placed as to be covered by the 
planking. Their object is to pre- 
vent water creeping along the seam 
into the boat. 

The first plank to put on the boat 
is the garboard, which goes next 
to the keel. One edge fits against 
the keel and rests on the cap. The 
other edge lays on the frames. 
First, go over the job with a short 
piece of plank and see that the cap 
is properly beveled and that the rab- 
bet in the forefoot is properly cut. 
This rabbet can be carried along the 
whole keel so that the edge of the 
plank can be left square. After 
this you can spile the shape of the 
plank against the keel. 

Each garboard is put on in two 
pieces, butting one frame space 
from the butt in sheer strake. The 
width should be about seven inches 
amidship, nearly the same forward 
and about four at the transom. A 
usual mistake is to make garboards 
too narrow at the forward end. 
The forward sections of this plank 
will have to be steamed to get them 
in place and as it is difficult to fit 
them when one part stands off, fit 
as nearly as you can and then after 
steaming clamp them snugly in 
place leaving them to cool while 
you set about some other job. 

Like all other planks they need 
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clamping in two directions; first so 
that both edges lie close up against 
frame or keel cap and then set side- 
ways so that it lies against the keel 
or other plank. It can be pulled 
against the frames by screw clamps 
and can be set edgewise by many 
methods. The ship chandlers will 
cheerfully sell a very neat chain 
clamp for the purpose, which gets 
its purchase on the keel or sheer- 
strake. They also have cheaper 
gadgets that get a grip on a frame 
and provide backing for a wooden 
wedge to drive the plank down. 
You can accomplish the same thing 
with a little more trouble by clamp- 
ing a block to the frame and wedge- 
ing against that. 

When the garboard has cooled 
and set you can take off the clamps 
and check up the fit. Make sure the 
joint between keel and plank is 
tighter on the inside than outside 
(it really should lie snug on the in- 
side) and fasten it in place with 
screws every two inches or so in 
the forefoot, a screw at the outer 
edge into the frame, in the middle 
to the floor timber and one into the 
cap at every frame and one in be- 
tween. The after half and the butt 
block is easy. 

I have forgotten one caution; see 
that the two halves of the plank are 
the same width where they butt and 
that their edges do not form an 
angle here but continue a fair curve. 

We now have a definite space 
between the garboard and sheer- 
strakes to fill up with planking and 
the next thing is to determine the 
widths of the planks at various 
parts of the boat. Nothing looks 
more amateurish than to see a wide 
plank in between two narrow ones 
and it is just as easy as not to make 
them all alike. 

Sea Chest should have nine or ten 
planks between sheer and garboard. 
Get out your dividers and step off 
the space along the third frame, 
altering the set until it will just go, 
say, nine times. Spot this distance 
on a convenient piece of board and 
mark it for identification. Move 
along aft about three frames and 
repeat the process, then on the third 
frame beyond, etc., until you have 
marked on your board eight or nine 
distances, which are the widths of 
any plank on the frame noted. 

You can then spile in and shape 
up the edge next to the garboard 
(forward end first) and after it is 
fitted lay out the widths as ob- 
tained; run a batten through them 
carrying it out to end in a fair line 
and draw the line representing the 
other edge of the plank. The butt 
On this plank should be at least 
three frames aft of that on the gar- 
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board. (In general there should 
always be at least two full frame 
spaces between butts of adjacent 
planks and at least two planks be- 
tween butts on the same frame 
space. ) 

As each plank is gotten out use 
it as a pattern for the correspond- 
ing plank of the other side. Finish 
one plank all around before going 
on. 

There should be three to five fas- 
tenings in the stem, three in each 
frame, three to five in transom (and 
reinforcement) and five in the butt 
block. Keep all seams tight as pos- 
sible on the inside but they may 
properly be open a bit on the out- 
side. 

Get three planks fastened all 
around (beside the garboard) and 
then with your dividers step off the 
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widths again, as you have varied 
somewhat from the schedule. Also 
you can use No. 1 frame and get 
closer to the ends. Using the new 
gauges put three planks all around 
below the sheer strake. Then 
check up on widths and put another 
plank at the bottom and then on 
the top. Watch the placing of butts 
carefully so that the last ones will 
not be too close together. 

There is now space left for one 
plank, and the easiest way to get it 
is to hold a board in place so that 
you can get inside the boat and 
draw it off from the edges of the 
adjacent planks. Cut it large as it 
had better require coaxing into 
place rather than to “fall” in. 

The planking can be finished up 
at any time while the subsequent 
work is going on, but we will de- 
scribe the process and get it off our 
minds. It is, first, to be smoothed 
off. This is a fine job for an ama- 
teur because you can plane across 
the planks or along ’em, even pre- 
ferably across from one to the other 
at the beginning, because the ob- 
ject is to transform the side of the 
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boat from a many sided surface to 
one smooth round one. Use a short 
plane and round off the corners of 
the cutter. Leave as few ridges 
and plane marks as possible as they 
only make the sandpapering harder. 
Keep the plane sharp or it will 
break up the edges of the planks. 

Follow the planing with a good 
scrub of coarse sandpaper and then 
use as many grades of fine paper as 
you like. Of course the screw 
heads have all been well sunk in so 
as to clear the plank and leave a 
holding ground for putty. 

The next job is the caulking, and 
while most dissertations on boat- 
building advise us to get a profes- 
sional for this, we are out to save 
money and are going to do it our- 
selves. We need about three 
pounds of caulking cotton, a one- 
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sixteenth thick caulking iron and a 
wooden mallet, though the hammer 
will do. The cotton comes in hanks 
and is unspun, that is, it is not 
twisted like a string. It should be 
rolled up in a ball for convenience 
and can be spun or twisted between 
the hands as you go. 

Pick up the caulking iron in your 
left hand (if you are right handed) 
and tap it lightly with the mallet 
or hammer. Then reverse the iron 
in your hand and turn your hand 
over so you can again hit the head 
of the iron. That is the way it 
should be held, with the thumb and 
first finger well down toward the 
edge of the blade, the whole iron 
in the palm of the hand and its head 
sticking up past the little finger. 
Now put the ball of cotton well to 
your left. Bring the end of it over 
your left wrist and pick it up be- 
tween the first finger and the iron. 
There is only one way you can do 
this. The cotton will pass between 
your first and second finger and 
with a little practice you have per- 
fect control of it. The next thing 
to remember is that the cotton is not 
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laid lengthwise in the seam (the 
joints between the planks have now 
become seams if you please) but 
driven in in little loops as in this 
wav the varvinz width of the seams 
can be accommodated with varying 
amounts of cotton. 

Start at the right hand end of any 
seam, lay the end of the cotton 
across the seam and drive it in with 
the iron—not too tightly but enough 
to hold it there. Move along an 
inch or so, Ictting the cotton slip 
between the iron and finger, push 
up a loop with the end of the iron 
and drive that in, then an other inch 
and another loop and so on for, say, 
a foot. Then go back and drive 
the loops in, hard this time, until 
it feels solid under the iron. Then 
look it over, see if the cotton has 
come through inside. Maybe you 
have put in too much in the loops, 
maybe not enough. You now see 
why the joint should be tight inside 
and open outside, so that you can 
wedge the cotton tightly. An ideal 
joint for 1” planks should have 
nothing but wood for the inside 
quarter-inch, then a half inch of 
tightly wedged cotton and the out- 
side quarter inch left for putty. 

Butt joints should be caulked be- 
fore the seams with a little tuft of 
cotton left at each end to be gath- 
ered in as you come along the seam. 
A little tuft should also be left at 
the end of each seam along the 
stem to be gathered in as you caulk 
the joint between the ends of the 
plank and the stem. 

After caulking, all the joints and 
seams should be well painted. Get 
a “seam brush” for this (it resem- 
bles an overgrown toothbrush) as 
it is the only possible thing with 
which to get the paint clear down 
to the cotton. After a priming 
coat of paint has been put on and 
dried, all seams, screw holes and 
blemishes should be puttied. Use 
ordinary putty mixed with about 
one quarter its bulk of white lead. 
If you are going to have a black 
boat, mix in some lampblack or 
your boat will sometime be striped 
like a zebra. Give the putty plenty 
of time to harden before smoothing 
it off or painting again. 

At any ‘time after planking you 
can take out the moulds and begin 
work on the inside. Before taking 
them out get four stout pieces and 
lay them across the sheer planks at 
convenient places. Nail blocks to 
them strongly to grip the sheer 
planks and mark their positions. 
After the moulds have been taken 
out the boat will probably have to 
be sprung together in order to get 
these stays back in place. Then 
look it over to make sure the sides 
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are fair. Possibly one or another 
of the stays will have to be changed 
somewhat. 

For the first time now you can be- 
gin to see just what room there is 
in this little vessel and will doubt- 
less start in immediately to make 
changes in the arrangement. But 
let’s assume you are going to make 
her “as is” and get on with the job. 

The first inside work is to get in 
the clamps or stringers running 
along the sheer. This is put in in 
two sections and as you may have 
difficulty in steaming such a large 
piece the forward half may be put 
in in two thicknesses, each being 
1%” thick and 214” wide, clear yel- 
low pine. There should be no 
trouble in bending these to place 
without steaming. The forward 
ends should be beveled to fit closely 
to the stem. The upper edge will 
be parallel to the sheer line and 
2%" below it. 

Tack the first piece in place just 
enough to hold it until you can get 
the second thickness in place, then 
fasten through both pieces, frame, 
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and sheer strake. A 30d. wire nail 
with a washer to fit makes a good 
rivet for this job. Where possible 
remove the original fastenings from 
the sheer plank and replace with 
the through fastening, one fasten- 
ing to a frame. 

Cut this part of the clamp to 
length as shown in the drawings 
and put in the after section. Note 
that this laps the forward section 
five or six feet and lies on top of 
it, coming flush with the sheer line. 
Fasten it in the same way. It 
should be beveled at the after end 
to fit against the transom. 

The other stringer, shown at the 
turn of the bilge, will be a little 
harder to fit if it is put in in one 
length, a: it should fit against both 
stem and transom. If put in in 
two lengths, they must lap for three 
frames and be riveted together as 
well as to the frames. The exact 
location does not matter. 

Clamps and stringers should be 
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connected to the transom by small 
knees sawed from two inch oak, as 
shown in the construction plan. 
(See February number.) Each 
pair is bolted together at the for- 
ward end with an oak block or 
“breasthook” between them. Put 
a drift bolt through the breast hooks 
into the stem. 

Next in order come the deck 
beams, which are all cut to the same 
curvature or “crown” so that one 
pattern will do for the bunch. The 
pattern is laid out as illustrated in 
the sketch. 

Draw the line A-B equal to the 
widest part of the boat, 6’ 6”. At 
the middle point set up a perpen- 
dicular and mark C, 3%” off the 
line. Drive a nail at each of the 
three points, letting the nails stand 
up an inch or so for guides. Then 
make two straight edges seven feet 
long and tack them together so that 
their junction lies at C and their 
edges against A and B forming two 
sides of a triangle. Then slide 
them along either way, keeping the 
edges against the nails A and B, 
and the point will mark the proper 
curve for the beams. Trim the pat- 
tern off to this curve and gauge an- 
other line three inches inside for the 
under side of the beam. Be sure 
the center line (at C) is marked on 
the pattern. 


The main beam, under the for- 
ward end of the house, is the first 
to go in, Cut it a little longer than 
necessary. It should fit snugly and 
there is a little trick that makes the 
job easy. Lay the beam in posi- 
tion, but upside down; be sure its 
centerline is in the middle of the 
boat. It is resting on the sheer 
strakes so, using them as a guide, 
mark across the top of the beam 
(now underneath) at the inside of 
the sheer strake. Turn it over. You 
will note that the lines cross at an 
angle and that the widest part is 
forward. This is obviously wrong 
and is due to turning the beam over 
after it was marked; so square 
across to get the widest distance on 
the after side. Now, lay your rule 
against the inner side of the sheer 
strake, letting it project up along- 
side the beam. Slide the beam 
along until the mark on its upper 
surface comes to the rule and draw 
the line down its after side. With- 
out moving the beam put the rule 
on its forward side and against the 
sheer strake, drawing another line. 
This gives three lines for cutting 
the beam to the proper bevel. Both 
ends should be marked before cut- 
ting either. The beam should now 
drop into place and rest on the 
clamps. It will stick up above the 
sheer strake and should be notched 
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out until it will lie flush and so that 
its curve will carry out to the outer 
corner of the plank. The inner 
corner of the plank may have to be 
cut off. Do not cut the clamp but 
do all notching in the beam. To 
fasten, put a drift through the beam 
into the clamp. The beam at the 
after end of cockpit cannot be fas- 
tened this way but must be secured 
to the clamp with oak or metal 
knees. 

Between the forward end of 
house and after end of cockpit 
there are no beams, but four hang- 
ing knees spaced as shown. These 
lie alongside the frames and are 
fastened to both frames and plank- 
ing. The upper, or deck, legs are 
eleven inches long and are shaped 
by the use of the beam pattern. 
This also comes in handy for shap- 
ing the top of the transom and the 
block up forward that fills up the 
breasthook to the height of the 
beams. 

The mast comes down between 
the main beam and the one next it, 
so these must be stiffened. This is 
done by putting in horizontal knees 
leading aft from the main beam and 
forward from the other. These 
knees are as thick as the beam is 
wide and are securely fastened to 
the beams, the clamps and the 
sheerstrakes. Then a block about 
ten inches wide is fitted between 
the beams and also fastened to 
sheer and clamps. Then there is 
the partner block itself. This is also 
about three inches thick, fourteen 
inches wide and long enough to fit 
snugly between the two beams in 
the middle of the ship. When it is 
temporarily in place lay out the po- 
sition of the mast and cut a hole 
six inches in diameter. Do this be- 
fore fastening the block or you will 
surely have to saw the fastenings 
out again. The block is secured by 
through bolting beams and block 
and a bolt is put in crossways each 
side of the hole. It is much easier 
to do this before fastening the other 
deck beams. 

Four hanging knees should se- 
cure these two important beams to 
the frames. They can be made of 
wood but as headroom here is use- 
ful it is better to mark out a pat- 
tern and have the blacksmith make 
them of iron. 

We can now start the decking. 
The first plank is of oak and runs 
down the centerline, from stem to 
main beam. This can be as wide as 
the partner block if you desire, The 
forward end tapers to about the 
width of the stem. Securely fasten 
to all beams with screws or large 
nails, well countersunk. 

The next plank to lay is known 
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variously as the covering board, 
waterway and othér names. It is 
the deck plank which follows 
around the side and is fastened to 
the deck beams, sheer plank and to 
the after part of the clamp. It is 
made of oak and sawed to shape, 
being three inches wide. Each side 
is put on in three pieces and in- 
stead of a butt joint we use a scarf 
joint as shown in the drawings. 
The scarf should be about eight 
inches long. The edge of the sheer 
plank will need beveling to make a 
good fit. 

The side decks come next and 
they may be of cypress or pine, cut 
into strips 14%” square. Spring one 
in against the water way and get 
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cabin and cockpit until it is per- 
pendicular. You are then ready to 
cover it with the canvas. 

If you are unable to get the can- 
vas wide enough (it requires 80") 
get it in two pieces and sew them 
together. It should be a lap seam 
about the width of the colored 
thread run near the edge of the 
cloth and should be stitched twice, 
one near each edge. The appara- 
tus for stretching it will consist 
merely of four narrow boards 
about seven feet long, a few of 
your clamps and a tackle, with 
some place to anchor it. Give the 


whole deck a good coat of paint and 
as soon as possible get the canvas 
Clamp the ends of the can- 


over it. 





os 


The moulds set up and tied together with ribbands before putting in the sheer strake, clamp 
and planking. 


the bevel forward so that the strips 
fit closely between the waterway 
and partnerplank. This strip is 
then to be edge nailed to the water- 
way with 10d. nails about every 
eight inches, and also fastened to 
deckbeams and knees. The next 
strip is laid in the same way setting 
the nails 3 inches away from those 
in the first strip. You will note 
that the nails now go through both 
strips and three quarters of an inch 
into the waterway. Continue until 
you have laid seven strips on each 
side, which should bring you to the 
ends of the deck knees and give a 
deck about eleven inches wide. The 
forward ends of the strips will have 
left the breasthook and it will be 
necessary to screw a three inch 
strip to the underside of the part- 
ner plank to hold them. These 
decking strips may be joined by a 
two inch scarf wherever conven- 
ient, putting a nail through the 
scarf. 

After the’ side decks are laid 
there is a little triangle to fill up 
forward between them and the part- 
ner plank. This extends back only 
as far as the main beam. The after 
deck is also to be finished. Be sure 
all nails are well countersunk. 
Plane and sandpaper the entire 
deck just as with the planking. Cut 
it off smoothly at the main beam, 
at the cockpit beam and at the tran- 
som, and bevel the edge along the 


vas between two of the boards. 
Anchor one end, get the tackle on 
the other. Pull as hard as you can. 
Then start at the bow and with 
your crew working opposite on the 
other side of the boat get the can- 
vas down and tack it along the edge 
of the waterway, using large cop- 
per tacks every inch, or less. 
Stretch the canvas sidewise as you 
go (pliers are very handy and save 
your fingers a lot) but keep an eye 
on the center seam that it stays 
straight. Across the transom put 
the tacks in the deck, not on the 
edge or ends of the planks. 

Then climb aboard and tack care- 
fully all around the cockpit. Your 
weight on the canvas helps to 
stretch it. The tacks should be 
driven into the deck here and not 
in the edge of the planks. Keep 
them about three-quarters of an 
inch from the edge. This piece of 
canvas in the cockpit can then be 
cut out, leaving a two inch flap all 
around the inside edge. 

Now see that the seam between 
sheerstrake and waterway is well 
puttied and painted, then tack the 
canvas over it about half an inch 
below the searn and cut off close to 
the tacks. Next paint the canvas 
all over with the deck ‘color. There 
are several paints made especially 
for canvas work. 

Now is as good a time as any to 
get in the cabin and cockpit floors. 
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Dolly DeMoss II, a new 40-footer for Florida use, designed and built by. the Great Lakes Boat Building Corp. for Mr. Lucius W. Robin- 


The location of the beams is shown 
in the construction drawing. Cabin 
floor beams can rest on the hull 
floors. The floor boards may be six 
inches wide but should not be fas- 
tened yet. Let them stay in place 
to work on. Cockpit floor beams 
are supported at their ends by the 
frames and by a small stringer 
down the middle held on posts from 
the hull floors. Frame up the lit- 
tle hatch opening as shown in the 
sketches. 
bulkhead is oak, 1” thick and 8” 
wide. A strip about 114” square is 
screwed to its after side at the 
lower edge, and the sill is fastened 
to the proper frames so that the top 
of this strip is on the same level 
with the cockpit beams. A strip 
is screwed to the transom at the 
same level. The cockpit floor is laid 
in three-inch matched _ strips 
(tongue and _ groove flooring). 
There is no intent to have it abso- 
lutely water tight though it can be 
made practically so if you are care- 
ful about fitting around and be- 
tween the frames (to the plank- 
ing) and caulking this joint. 

The posts for the cabin sides 
are next fitted. The forward ones 
are rabbeted on two sides as shown 
in the sketch and notched over the 
deck so that they can be bolted to 
the main beam. The others are 
two-inch square sticks of oak that 
come at the bulkhead and extend 
clear to the bottom. They will land 
somewhere near the stringer and a 
frame and should be well secured 
tothem. Their after surface should 
come flush with after side of the 
hanging knees and they can be drift- 
bolted there. They can also be 
screwed to the bulkhead sill. Leave 
them plenty long and put a tempo- 
rary brace across the top. Where 
they touch the deck, turn up the 
canvas flap there. Put in a pair of 
temporary posts halfway between 


(Continued on page 248) 


The sill for the cabin © 


son of Rochester. 


A Shallow-draught Forty-foot 
Express Cruiser 


A new cruiser for Mr. Lucius 
W. Robinson of Rochester, N. Y., 
to be used at Hobe Sound, Florida, 
has been designed and built by the 
Great Lakes Boat Building Corpo- 
ration, of Milwaukee. This is the 
Dolly de Moss II, a 40-footer, de- 
veloped from special designs to pro- 
duce a seaworthy and comfortable 
express cruiser, providing ample ac- 
commodations for extensive cruis- 
ing at a fair turn of speed and em- 
bodying every desirable feature, in- 
cluding shallow draught for Florida 
use. 

The new boat is of the modified 
V-bottom type with semi-tunnel 
stern which gives a draught of only 
24 inches. The accommodation 
plan provides a very comfortable 
main cabin done in natural mahog- 
any throughout, with box spring 
cushions handsomely upholstered. 


The seat arrangement is worked out 
to provide four separate berths at 
night. The galley has ample lock- 
ers, dish racks, a built-in ice box, 
sink and alcohol range with oven. 
The bridge deck is unusually large 
for a 40-footer and is very well ar- 
ranged, with a comfortable 
athwartship seat, windshield and 
canopy top with side curtains. The 
cockpit has a lazy-back seat across 
the stern and four comfortable 
wicker chairs. The cockpit canopy 
is a special portable type, easily re- 
moved when it is desired to fish. 


The power plant is a six-cylinder 
Model GR Sterling engine which 
gives the boat a speed of 22 miles an 
hour. All the engine controls are 
carried to the helmsman’s position 
on the bridge deck for one man 
operation. 

This boat was delivered to Mr. 
Robinson at Palm Beach, on Jan- 
uary Ist, last. 


Dolly DeMoss II has a comfortable, well protected cockpit with lots of room in it. 
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An Inter-Club One-Design Class for ’Frisco Bay 


PROJECT that will do much 

to popularize yachting has 
been successfully launched at San 
Francisco. The entire yachting 
fraternity of Northern California, 
comprising six yacht clubs, have 
adopted an inter-club one-design 
boat which bids fair to become one 
of the most successful classes ever 
organized. Realizing that the after- 
math of the war had left the great 
majority of enthusiasts unable to 
build to the larger classes and that 
an ideal type of smaller yacht could 


_be evolved which would be within 


their means if produced in quantity, 
the problem was submitted to John 
G. Alden, the well known Boston 
Naval Architect, last 
Autumn. 

The conditions usu- 
ally encountered on 
San Francisco Bay and 
vicinity are a twenty to 


never stand. These necessitate 
a powerful little craft of mod- 
erate rig, large enough to be 
comfortable and to take care of 














herself. For day sailing, perhaps 
singlehanded, simplicity of rig was 
essential and the jib-headed, or 
Marconi rig, solved the problem, 
with main and jib halyards only to 
be handled. As a day boat alone 
she would not be popuiar in Frisco, 
there being too many beautiful 
over-night and more distant cruis- 
ing grounds to visit. Comfortable 
quarters below had to be provided, 
and the layout, as will be observed 
from the drawings, is ideal and 
practical: To please those who ad- 
vocated a boat to fit one of the 
classes, Mr. Alden was requested to 
design her to measure in class S, 
but she was to be a real “he” S-boat, 
and the most impor- 
tant requirement was 
that she be an ideal 
smali fast cruiser. 


The dimensions of 
the little sloops, which 
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A tsi raised deck class *S" boat designed for the hard breezes of San Francisco Bay by lon G. Alden 
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A 45-foot power cruiser with an auxiliary rig that shows some very desirable features. 


tives from each yacht club got 
together and ten-minute-men were 
in attendance at all club med- 
ings to awaken interest and in- 
still enthusiasm among the entire 
membership of all the yacht clubs. 
To obtain further active inter-club 
interest, it was decided to finance 
the first boat by the sale of $10 
tickets or shares. The contract for 
the first boat, including the tem- 
plates of subsequent boats, and the 
building tax was $2,610. 

To reduce the price of all subse- 
quent boats an indestructible keel 
mould and templates of all parts of 
the yacht’s construction were to be 
supplied, which would permit any 
professional or amateur builder to 
obtain the knock-down boat at a 
uniform price. The restrictions 
governing scantling, spars, rigging 
and sails are to be rigidly adhered to. 

F. C. Brewer, an enthusiastic San 
Francisco Bay yachtsman, is the 
“father” of the project, which bids 
fair to bring about very close rela- 
tions between the clubs on the Bay 
and increased interest in sailing. 

The ownership of the first boat is 
to be decided by lot from those 
holding shares, and _ additional 
orders will be placed for duplicates. 
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A 45-Foot Power Boat with 
Auxiliary Rig 

The owners of cruising power 
boats are, more and more, beginning 
to appreciate the advantages of 
sails on their boats, particularly 
when the design of the hull per- 
mits a small 
rig to be car- 
ried to advan- 
tage. Many 
power boats 
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Designed by Gordon Munroe, 


that are in existence today would be 
benefited by carrying a rig of 
enough area to give the boat a “lift” 
when off the wind, or to sail with- 
out power 
when on a 

reach or with 

the wind abaft 

the beam. The 

plans of such a 

‘boat, which is 

now under con- 

struction from 
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Lines and sail plan of 45-foot power cru‘ser with auxiliary rig. 
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‘An 80-foot express cruiser with all the comforts of a houseboat, from designs by W. H. Millett. 


designs by Gordon Munroe of Bos- 
ton, are shown herewith and are 
most interesting. Her designer writes 
as follows concerning the plans: 

“I believe one of the best signs 
in yachting today is the growing 
trend to the auxiliary. Nearly all 
new designs of cruising sailing 
yachts call for an auxiliary motor. 
This combination has become very 
popular, and justly so. But I be- 
lieve the motor boat with auxiliary 
sails will in time become just as 
popular. While we occasionally see 
one now, as a rule the rig is of very 
small area, or is installed as an 
afterthought. This, while a step in 
the right direction, prevents - ob- 
taining the full benefit of the type, 
which to my mind offers great pos- 
sibilities.” 

The lines of this boat show a 
form that lends itself very well to 
the use of sails, with long, easy 
lines and good bearings, and the 
designer has given her a rig that 
will be of real use in any kind of a 
breeze except, possibly, with the 
wind well forward. She was de- 
signed for New England coast 
cruising, with safety and comfort 
the prime essentials, and she has 
many attractive devices that should 
appeal especially to those yachts- 


men who are fond of sailing yet 
who seek the greater comfort to 
be found in the cruising motor boat. 


Some unusual features are the 
sunken deck forward; the extension 
of the skylight, which houses the 
companion slide and door ; the hatch 
over the motor which is lower than 
the deck, allowing the height of the 
deck house to be kept down while 
holding full headroom to enter 
cabin. The motor is separated from 
the cabin by a door and hinged 
partitions, giving quick access to any 
part. 

The construction is rather heavy, 
with a 5” keel, heavy frames, 11%” 
planking and 134” main and cockpit 
deck. The general dimensions fol- 
low: Length over all, 44 7”; 
length water line, 40’ 1”; beam ex- 
treme, 11’ 2”; beam water line, 
10° 034”; draught, 3’ 4”, and sail 
area, 443 sq. ft. 


We predict that this boat will 
make a big appeal to cruising 
yachtsmen, and not only will the rig 
add enjoyment to her use but the 
jigger or mizzen will be found most 
useful when anchored in small or 
crowded harbors in keeping her 
from sheering and sailing all around 
her anchor. 








A Novel 80-Foot Express 
Yacht 


Something out of the ordinary in 
the way of express cruisers is 
shown in the accompanying plans, 
which are from the board of W. H. 
Millett, of Atlantic, Mass. She com- 
bines to an unusual degree the ad- 
vantages of a houseboat with those 
of the fast cruiser, and while he: 
form is such that she can be driven 
easily without excessive power, she 
has at the same time, the accommo- 
dations and the deck houses that 
one looks for only in the out-and 
out power house boat. 


She has a straight sheer with 
square windows to the cabin and en- 
gine room, insuring plenty of light 
and ventilation, while there is a for- 
ward deck house containing the 
steering gear and engine controls, in 
the after end of which is a sheltered 
deck seat, facing aft. The after 
deck house contains a dining room. 

The quarters below consist of 
three good staterooms, two bath 
rooms and a large living room. The 
engine compartment and space for 
the fuel tanks are amidships, while 
the crew’s quarters are aft. Her 


length is 80 feet; beam 14 feet 6 
inches and draught 3 feet 6 inches. 
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Deck and accommodation plans of 80-foot express cruiser. 
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Accommodation plan and inboard profile of 35-foot auxiliary ketch designed by C. D. Mower. 


A 35-Foot Waterline Aux- 
iliary Cruising Ketch 
Here is a fine, roomy, cruising 
ketch 35 feet on the water, designed 
by C. D. Mower for Henry H. Mor- 
ton, M.D., of the New Rochelle 
Yacht Club, which is being built at 
Greenport, L. I. She is a fine, 
wholesome type of boat, with 








spar on her, outside of the masts, 
over 20 feet in length. 

Her dimensions are: length over- 
all 46 feet; water line 35 feet; ex- 
treme beam, 12 feet 2 inches; 
draught 6 feet and sail area 1088 
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Sail plan of Mo 


plenty of displacement, full sec- 


tions and moderate overhangs, 
while there is a barrel of room in 
her for a boat of this size. The 
sail plan is moderate and well 
adapted for cruising, there being no 


wer-designed auxiliary ketch. 
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square feet. She carries 6943 Ibs. 
of ballast outside. 

Below decks she is very well laid 
out, the main cabin containing four 
built-in berths and two transom 
seats. The companion way is off 


center and comes down alongside of 
the box over the engine. At the 
forward end of the cabin are two 
large clothes lockers. Forward of 
this main cabin is a stateroom, on 
the starboard side, and a toilet room 
on the port side with a passageway 
between the two. The galley is 
large and well arranged, being 
mostly under the cabin house, 
while there is room forward for two 
pipe berths. 

The power will be a two-cylinder 
Lathrop engine of 16 h. p. which 
will give the boat a speed under 
engine alone of about 6 miles per 
hour. 





A Class “R” Cruiser 


A Universal Class cruising boat 
is something that one doesn’t see 
very often, especially if she has aux- 
iliary power ; yet some of the smaller 
classes are very popular with yachts- 
men who want a racing boat in 
which they can cruise with a con- 
siderable amount of comfort. The 
plans of such a boat, which meas- 
ures into the popular “R”’ class, are 
published herewith and are by Ed- 
son I. Schock, one of the younger 
naval architects. 

They show a type of boat which 
we predict will become very pop- 
ular, and which will fill a long felt 








Lines of 35-foot water line auxiliary ketch. 
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need for the man who likes to race 
on occasion, and at the same time 
wants a boat that he can cruise in 
and live aboard of. She is of the 
raised deck type, which has much to 
recommend it, both for simplicity of 
construction, strength and room 
below decks. 

The dimensions are: length over- 
all 37’ 7”; length water line 24’; 
beam 9 and draught 5’ 7”. The 
cabin layout is unusual and shows 
three comfortable transom berths, 
an enclosed toilet room and a gal- 
ley where one can work comfort- 
ably without being all cramped up. 
There is 5’ of head room in the main 
cabin, which is ample 
in a boat of this size. 

Underneath a small 
bridge deck and behind 
the companion steps is 
installed a 3 H.P. Gray 
motor which will knock 
the little boat along at a 
good speed in a calm. 
The engine is out of 
the way and yet is 
powerful enough to an- 
swer all the needs of a 
boat of this character. 
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You’ll Do—A 50-Foot Power 
Cruiser 


Just completed at the yards of 
her designers, the Luders Marine 
Construction Company, of Stam- 
ford, Connecticut, is a smart look- 
ing 50-foot day cruiser named 
You'll Do., built for A. W. Mur- 
phy, Esq., of Cleveland, Ohio. She 
is rather an unusual craft, being a 
happy combination of the good 
points of such boats as Kathmar I, 
Janice, Cero, and Victory that go to 
make the ideal single-hander. 


In the first place, the owner 
wanted some speed. This meant 
first, a fairly powerful engine, and 
after careful consider- 
ation a _ six-cylinder 
GM 534” x 6%” Ster- 
ling dual valve motor 
of about 125 H.P. was 
chosen. As° the boat 
carries no unnecessary 
weight, though very 
substantially built, a 
speed of 16 to 17 miles 
per hour is assured. 
The engine will be con- 
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The boat has a Marconi neni 


trolled entirely from 
the helmsman’s posi- 





rig with practically a 
straight mast, raked 
slightly aft, the sail area being 594 
sq. ft. The construction is the best, 
being about 15 per cent. heavier 
than required by the scantling rules. 


Below decks the main cabin is fin- 
ished in white with mahogany trim, 
the galley being finished in light 
grey, while skylight, hatches and 
coaming are of mahogany. She is ex- 
ceptionally roomy for an “R” boat. 





Sail plan of cruising auxiliary sloop which rates in class 


Orienta Yacht Club Elections 


At the annual meeting of the Ori- 
enta Yacht Club the following offi- 
cers were elected for 1922: Commo- 
dore, E. Lascaris; Vice-Comm., A. 
L. Snow; Rear-Comm., W. R. Hal- 
sey; Treasurer, M. J. Hall; Secre- 
tary, J. A. Haggerty; Trustees, W. 
S. Yale and R. C. Simpson. 


“R" tion, at the forward 

: end of an unusually 
large bridge deck. The beam is ten 
feet six inches and the draught is 3 
feet, the freeboard being rather 
more than usual while she has the 
plumb bow and flaring topsides 
characteristic of all Luders produc- 
tions. 


Abaft the chain locker is the 
owner’s stateroom, a roomy and 
comfortable compartment with its 
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Accommodation plan of 24-foot waterline class “R” auxiliary cruiser. Designed by E. I. Schock. 
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generous bed, bureaus, lockers, and 
a toilet room forward. In an en- 
deavor to get away from the cus- 
tomary sameness of small boats’ 
cabins, this room is furnished as 
much like a room in a house as 
possible; to carry out the illusion 
the finish of the room will be in 
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While the owner hails from 
Cleveland, this boat will be seen 
very frequently in Eastern waters 
as Mr. Murphy makes his summer 
home at Croton-on-the-Hudson. 
Though the boat is not built for the 
specific purpose, the owner is seri- 







































































Plans of You'll Do, a 50-foot cruiser designed and built by Luders Marine Construction Co. 


two tones of parchment with a 
touch of color decoration here and 
there. Electric fixtures will be dis- 
tinctly of the shore type. This room 
has a diagonal companionway from 
the main deck, such as has been 
utilized on so many of the Luders 
boats that it is now almost a dis- 
tinctive feature of their designs. 
There is an air emergency door 
from the stateroom to the engine 
room, which is immediately abaft 
the owner’s quarters. 

The usual access to engine room 
is through a deck hatch on the port 
side and on account of the gener- 
ous size of this compartment there 
is ample room for a pipe berth, 
transom seat, toilet, wash basin and 
work bench, besides the main en- 
gine, a generating set and an extra 
large tank for gasoline. 

From the bridge deck aft the 
main companionway leads to the 
after cabin and is flanked by ob- 
servation seats recessed into the 
cabin roof. At the foot of the stairs, 
on the starboard side, is a toilet 
room. On the port side is the gal- 
ley, an unusually large room for a 
boat of this size and containing a 
dresser, range, dish rack, and a gen- 


erous ice box capable of holding 
close. to 400 pounds of ice. This 
cabin is also an unusually large 
room, ten feet in length and almost 
the full width of the boat; it is fin- 
ished entirely of selected mahogany 
and has a sofa seat extending 
around on three sides. 
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ously considering entering her in 
the Block Island and Long Island 
Championship Races next summer. 





An Auxiliary Cruising 
Schooner 


That the Canadians appreciate 
the advantages of the cruising type 
of schooner that is becoming so 

y popular with yachtsmen 
in the United’ States, is 
a _ shown by the plans pub- 
Mee herewith, from the 














Sail plan of 70-foot overall cruising schooner designed by I. L. McKenzie. 
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Accommodation plan of a 70-foot overall cruising schooner. 


board of I. L. McKenzie, N.A., of 
Hamilton, Ont. They show a 50- 
foot waterline cruising schooner of 
the so-called fisherman type, 70 feet 
long overall; 15 feet extreme beam 
and of 7 feet 6 inches draught. 
The ends are somewhat longer than 
in the regular fisherman type and 
the draught not quite as great in 


What the Model Yachtsmen 


Conducted by J. O. BERG, M.E. 


The Sailing of Miniature 
Yachts 


Now that an international race 
for miniature yatchs is looming up 
in the offing, it behooves those 
model yacht sailors who, having 
gained proficiency in the art of sail- 
ing on enclosed waters of the run- 
around kind, to familiarize them- 
selves with the methods of sailing 
from skiffs, before they enter the 
preliminary contests, which will 
eventually determine which of the 
boats is the fastest and will be 
chosen to defend the trophy. 


In the se'-ction of the defender 
the committes will undoubtedly take 
into consideration not only the speed 
of the yacht, but should two or 
more boats prove exceptionally fast 
tne form and ability of the skipper 
may be the deciding factor in the 
choice. 


By far the greater majority of 
model yachtsmen have had only 
limited experience in racing minia- 
ture yachts from row boats. Many 
of them have no experience at all 
so that a few hints at this time may 
not be amiss. 

The actual race for the trophy 
will be three miles in length, the 
first a beat to windward, around a 
mark, and return across the finish- 
ing line. The next race is triangu- 
lar, one mile to each leg, the next 
windward and leeward again. Two 
out of three takes the prize. Now, 
a three-mile race in a good blow 
will be a good pull for anyone. The 
actual distance covered by the oars- 
man will be four miles or more, so 
that each contestant must see to it 


proportion, but for cruising on the 
Great Lakes or on the seaboard, she 
is an unusually fine little vessel. 
There are two deck-houses, the 
main mast coming up through a 
flush deck. The quarters below are 
well arranged and give one double 
and two single staterooms and a 
comfortable saloon. The engine is 


that his physical condition is right 
to meet the strain. 

It would be well if the individual 
clubs in running the eliminations at 
first schedule their races over 
shorter distances, say one and one- 
half miles, increasing gradually un- 
til at the end a full 3-mile race is 
run. The individual should prac- 
tice whenever possible, rowing 
slowly at first, a regular stroke, so 
that the muscles limber up after a 
winter of inaction. 

One of the requisites for outside 
sailing is a good skiff. One similar 
to that shown in the July, 1921, 
number of YACHTING is of the best. 
It is a boat developed for the pur- 
pose. It should be fitted with closed 
row locks, either straight or spoon 
oars not over seven feet in length, 
these being leathered so that they 
will not trail out overboard and will 
fit the orifice of the lock with the 
least amount of play. There should 
be a secure foot rest at a proper leg 
reach distance for the individual. 
There need be no comment on the 
_ of the miniature yacht itself. 

ach contestant has, no doubt, the 
fastest boat until the judges decide 
differently. 

The aspirant must also inform 
himself thoroughly in the rules of 
the road and in sailing rules, and 
how he handles his yacht in genera! 
will be the measure by which his 
ability and sportsmanship will be 
gauged. 

Outside races are usually con- 
ducted in the following manner: 
The regatta committee posts written 
general instructions as to the course 
at least one hour in advance of the 
race, giving special directions if re- 





to be located forward and will be 
a 4-cycle 40 H.P. motor. 

The yacht has fitted topmasts in- 
stead of pole masts, which in a ves- 
sel of this size has some advan- 
tages, as light sails can be clewed 
up or stowed when it breezes with- 
out the necessity of reefing or hand- 
ing the lower sails. 


Are Doing 


quired. A starting line is created 
between two bouys or boats and 
other markers placed at the desig- 
nated distances. A warning signal 
is made 15 minutes before the start- 
ing is given, followed by a prepara- 
tory signal, made three minutes be- 
fore the starting signal. Then the 
starting signal is made and for two 
minutes thereafter the crossing time 
of each yacht is taken. A yacht 
crossing prior to the starting signal 
must return and recross. All yachts 
crossing after the two minutes have 
elapsed sail on flat time. The sig- 
nals are usually 3, 2 and 1 blasts 
of a whistle for the respective sig- 
nals in the order given above. On 
crossing the finish line, the time of 
each yacht is taken and the elapsed 
time for each computed, the one 
making the fastest time being the 
winner. 

Where models are sailed from 
skiffs they are handled very much 
in the same way that large vessels 
are handled. In first putting over- 
board, haul in the main sheet to the 
close haul position, cast off the jib 
sheet and if the tide is not strong 
push her off from the float; she will 
then heave to and remain more or 
less in one place while the skiff is 
being prepared and put over. 

The proper method of approach- 
ing the model is dependent some- 
what on what it is intended to do. 
To go about, it is easiest to ap- 
proach on the lee side, putting the 
model about by grasping the stern 
or the main boom. When making 
alterations in trim it is handier to 
approach on the windward side. 
The sailor, however, should become 
proficient in approaching from 
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Following miniature yachts in skiffs. Right-of-way is as important in model sailing as in sailing large yachts. 


either side to put about or trim sails. 
In going to windward the oarsman 
should keep a position a half boat- 
length astern and to leeward, 
where his position is such that he 
may reach his yacht in a short time, 
but is not so close that the suction 
and eddy produced by the oars will 
affect the speed of his yacht. 

In running free or before the 
wind the oarsman should be on the 
opposite side from that on which 
the model is carrying her main 
boom and abreast of the model, 
some distance away so that she is 
not subjected to the swash of the 
oars. 

In the picture herewith the white 
boat is being approached to retrim, 
the black one to be put about. Of 
course every man has ideas of his 
own, but the above methods are ac- 
cepted practice and the beginner 
should use them. They may be 
modified when proficiency has been 
attained. Conditions will sometimes 
arise when a yacht must be put 
about from the windward side, so 
that either way should become 
handy to the sailor. A tow line is 
usually used in taking the model 
from place to place, when it is not 
desirable to sail it. 

For those not acquainted with 
the rules of the road the following 
brief summary is given. They are 
the racing rules of the Model Yacht 
Racing Association of America, and 
are a modification of the interna- 
tional rules of the road to apply to 
miniature yacht racing only. The 
sides of a vessel are taken as tho’ 
looking forward, the right hand be- 
ing the starboard side, the left the 
port side. A vessel is said to be on 
the starboard tack when the wind 
is blowing against her right or star- 
board side and on the port tack 


when it is blowing against her port 
side. A vessel is considered free 
when the wind is over her stern. 





Sailing Rules for Outside 
Sailing 
Adopted by Model Yacht Racing 
Ass’n of America. 


1—A yacht shall be amenable to 
the racing rules from the time the 
preparatory signal is made, and 
shall continue so until she has 
passed entirely across the finish line. 

2—A yacht is said to be free 
when the wind is over her stern. 

3—A miniature yacht running 
free has the right of way over 
yachts on any other point of sail- 
ing, and the skipper of the latter 
must see that the former yacht has 
a clear passage. Failing to observe 
these rules, and should a collision 
occur, the offender will be disquali- 
fied. (This rule is different from 
the rule for large yachts, because 
sailing before the wind is the most 
difficult point for the model.) 

4—When two or more yachts are 
free or both have the wind aft of 
the beam the yacht with the boom 
on the port side shall have the right 
of way. 

5—A miniature yacht sailing on 
the starboard tack has the right of 
way over those sailing on the port 
tack. Therefore, if a yacht on the 
port tack fails to clear the yachts 
on the starboard tack, so that they 
come together in collision, this will 
constitute a foul and the former 
boat will be disqualified. 

6—In case two or more yachts 
are on the same tack and the boat 
to windward is making leeway or 
yawing so that in time it will come 
in collision. with the leeward boat, 


the windward craft must be put 
about on the other tack before the 
collision takes place, except when 
rounding a mark and an. overlap 
has been created so that the wind- 
ward boat has no longer a choice 
of course; upon hail for room by 
the windward sailor then the lee- 
ward boat shall give way, and fail- 
ing to follow this rule the offender 
will be disqualified. 

7—A yacht overtaking another 
shall keep clear as long as she is 
said to be creating an overlap. Two 
yachts sailing the same or nearly 
the same course are said to be over- 
lapping when either yacht has no 
longer a free choice on which side 
of the other she shall pass. 

8—Yachts must turn a mark ab- 
solutely clear and in case any 
emerged part of the model or rig- 
ging touches any part of the mark 
or flag, said model must round the 
mark again in the proper manner 
and in the same direction as it origi- 
nally attempted to turn. 

9—When a yacht is approaching 
a shore, shoal, pier, rock, vessel, or 
a dangerous obstruction other than 
a mark of the course and cannot go 
clear without fouling another 
yacht, then the latter shall, upon 
hail by the sailor of the former, at 
once give room; and in case one 
yacht is forced to tack or bear away 
to give room, the other shall also 
tack or bear away as the case may 
be and as near the same time as pos- 
sible without danger of fouling. 

10—There will be no penalties 
for touches, but when a skipper 
goes aboard of his craft to trim or 
put about, he must row up to his 
boat gently, or at the same rate of 
speed that the model is making, so 
as to prevent giving momentum to 
the yacht other than produced by 
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her own power and any skipper 
towing, pushing or artificially in- 
creasing the speed of his boat in 
any way whatever, while sailing in 
and, particularly, while rounding 
marks, will be considered an offen- 
der and disqualified. 

11—Any member sailing in a 
race may protest any other yacht 
so sailing for a violation of these 
rules. Intention to protest must be 
made known to the judge and the 
Regatta Committee verbally before 
the expiration of one hour from the 
finishing time of the race, and sup- 
plemented by a written statement of 
fact sent before 6 P.M. of the next 
week day following the race. 





Model Yachting in the Pacific 
North West 


By Marco Poto 


I landed in the Pacific Northwest 
the other day and found that a 
great many of the yachtsmen had 
taken up the game of model yacht- 
ing, and I found this especially true 
in Tacoma, Victoria, B. C., Seattle 
and Vancouver, B. C., where quite 
a fleet of these miniature vessels 
will be afloat this coming summer, 
the greater portion of which seem 
to be in the C class under the rules 
as adopted by the Model Yacht 
Racing Association of America, 
due, I believe, to a challenge re- 
ceived from a model yachtsman of 
London, England, for a race this 
year. 

In Seattle they appear to be 
building chiefly from designs by 
Mr. Geary and Mr. Wayland, 
while in Victoria they have about 
decided on the Geary design, and 
I understand they will soon be un- 
der way. 

The Geary design is pulled out 
rather long in the ends, has a mod- 
erately flat floor, very thin where it 
turns into the keel and quite sharp 
on her water line aft, and will car- 
ty, I believe, the usual amount of 
sail, about 2,200 square inches. 

In Vancouver I ran across Mr. 
Schock and found that he had also 
prepared the design for a model of 
the “C” class. 

I inspected the lines of this boat, 
which I found to be of very easy 
form with a good rise of floor and 
ample width of keel. Her ends 
were moderate although with suffi- 
cient power, and the whole design 
struck me at once as being one of 
exceptional merit. 

When starting the Model yacht 
game in Vancouver, it seems they 
Started to build to the Universal 
Rule “R” class on’a 1%” scale, one 
boat by Mr. Winslow being built, 
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but she did not prove successful as 
she was defeated by two model 
yachts built by the Cao Brothers, 
but since then I believe she has been 
altered by lowering her ballast and 
by adding about as much again as 
she originally carried. 

Taking it all in all it looks like 
a very promising season for model 
yachting in this part of the country. 


A Meeting of Old Rivals 


An interesting meeting of two 
boats built in 1898 and raced to- 
gether twenty years ago on Sunset 
Park Lake, happened when. Mr. 
Charles Lucke’s miniature Sunset, 
in a modern rig and apparently also 
somewhat rebuilt, sailed again with 
Comet, owned by Mr. Charles Wau- 
ker, both of the Prospect Park 
contingent. 

Comet (white) retains her old 
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deliberation is certainly in order. 


The initiative in matters of this 
kind must come from the men in- 
terested, so that Mr. Johnson’s hail 
should warrant answers. For some 
reason the power boat men have 
found it hard to get together. Our 
personal observation has been that 
the discussions on rules usually 
wandered off into arguments as to 
special mechanical contrivances and 
how not to make them, how fast the 
next boat was going to be, and 
everything except facts based on 
data upon which to base a reason- 
able rule. 


The writer made a proposal to 
form the 15-Ib. displacement satu- 
rated steam class some five years 
ago, which was at first given the 
pitying smile. Nothing short of 
30-miles-an-hour would do—result, 
two boats that went many miles less 





Old Rivals Meet—The Sunset, with a modern Marconi rig, runs up against the Comet with 
her old rig, with whom she sailed 20 years ago. 


style rig so that a fair comparison 
of the two typés may be made, al- 
though Sunset would have a better 
appearance if her jib was cut higher 
and the rake of her mast was less 
pronounced. 


Power Model Yachts 


Under the caption, “A Hail to 
Model Power Boatmen,’? we gave 
the basis of a rule for arriving at a 
standardized method of classifica- 
tion for Model Power Boats, as ex- 
pounded by Mr. Harry Johnson. 
No better time than the present 
could be found to formulate such a 
standarized rule, to take effect Jan. 
1, 1923. Many of the boats for the 
present season are either built or 
building and it would hardly be sat- 
isfactory to change at this late date 
for this season. 

Furthermore, a rule should be 
built around scientific principles 
and should be made to stand the 
test of at least two years before any 
change may be made. Therefore 








—and not often. In later years 
when the essence of the proposal 
was adopted, some ten boats ap- 
peared at the line and most of them 
got over it, though not all finished. 


There should be a continuance of 
the speed class, without question, 
for the man higher up in the art; 
but of greater value is also the 
training of such men and this, par- 
ticularly in power models, cannot 
be done overnight. The man with 
lesser ability and less money to 
spend on his sport may best gain a 
proficiency and be able to produce 
a speed model of merit by several 
years’ racing in a restricted and 
standardized class of boats of com- 
paratively low speed. 

Our proposal would be for the 
model vacht clubs interested to 
select two committeemen, one in- 
formed on the problems of the hull 
and the other on the motive equip- 
ment. These men to form a rules 
committee and to meet under the 

(Continued on page 247) 
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An Organization for Cruising Yachtsmen 


OR some time it has been felt 

by strictly cruising yachtsmen 
that there was no organization of 
national scope in this country which 
did anything for the cruiser, that in 
any way sought to promote interest 
in this branch of the sport, or that 
endeavored to encourage the devel- 
opment of suitable types of cruising 
craft and to stimulate interest in 
navigation and the handling of 
small vessels. 


In England, one of the strongest 
yachting organizations is the Royal 
Cruising Club, which, with a limited 
membership, has done more for the 
man who likes to cruise than any 
other organization. American 
yachtsmen who have come in con- 
tact with this organization know its 
value to its members and what it 
has done for them by facilitating 
yacht and small boat cruising on all 
waters. 

A number of American boat 
owners have been thinking along 
these lines for several years and now 
feel that the time is ripe for some 
such organization in this country. 
This has resulted in several of these 
cruising men getting together, some 
months ago, to talk over the advis- 
ability of launching such an organi- 
zation, with ideals that would make 
it appeal to every cruising man who 
likes to poke the nose of his boat be- 
yond the far horizon. 


Among those who gathered at the 
early meetings were “Bill” Nutting, 
of the Typhoon; Sydney Breese; 
George Bonnell, who never used to 
stop short of Nova Scotia when he 
cruised in his old runabout Old 
Glory; Henry A. Wise Wood; 
“Marty” Kattenhorn, who, with his 
little schooner Surprise was one of 
the earliest to build to the fisherman 
model; Herbert L. Stone, L. H. 
Bakeland and Frank B. Draper. Af- 
ter several meetings and much com- 
municating with cruising men who 
have done things, the outline of an 
organization, to be known as the 
Cruising Club of America, was 
drawn up, and at a meeting held on 
March 23rd the movement was for- 
mally launched. 


The objects of the Club have been 
formulated carefully, and the con- 
stitution modelled somewhat after 
that of the Royal Cruising Club, as 
it was felt that the 40 years’ experi- 
ence of that organization had made 
it one from which much could be 
taken to advantage. 


Briefly the objects of the Club 


are as follows: 


(A) To promote and facilitate 
cruising by amateurs. 

(B) To encourage the develop- 
ment of suitable types of sail, motor 
and auxiliary craft for cruising pur- 
poses. 

(C) To stimulate an interest in 
seamanship, and the navigation and 
handling of small vessels. 

(D) To gather and keep on file 
all information which may be of 
value to its members in cruising in 
any waters. 

These objects may seem broad 
and to some possibly a little vague; 
but this is not the case, as real work 
can be done. along the lines laid 
down, and much benefit will result 
to the members and to cruising 
yachtsmen in all parts of the coun- 
try, for the organization proposes to 
be national in scope and not purely 
local. Members must be prepared 
to give of their knowledge and in- 





Burgee of Cruising Club 


formation as much as they receive 
from the club if it is to grow as it 
should. 


Much information concerning 
waters infrequently visited can be 
obtained, as well as considerable 
data of better known waters that is 
not contained in the coast pilot or in 
the government charts. It is pro- 
posed to gather and keep on file such 
information where it will be avail- 
able to club members; it is planned 
to have discussions on and to try 
out various types of cruising craft, 
and above all it is expected that the 
organization will bring together, 
with a common purpose, cruising 
men the country over. Club tro- 
phies for unusual or noteworthy 
cruises will be awarded each year. 


The requirements for member- 
ship are to be kept high, and this, 
it is hoped, will tend to serve as a 
stimulous and act as an incentive 
to the coming generation, not only 
to learn to handle and navigate their 
own vessels, but to build suitable 
types to gratify their longing to 
cruise in far waters. 


Other parts of the constitution 
and by-laws which are interesting 
are the following: 

MEMBERSHIP: Any amateur who 
has proved his ability to sail, handle 
and navigate a yacht or small vessel, 
shall be eligible to membership, sub- 
ject to approval of the Membership 
Committee. 


Duties of Members: Every mem- 
ber shall by the fact of membership, 
undertake to give and shall give 
every local information in his power 
to his fellow members, on applica- 
tion, and to that end shall, on ad- 
mission, inform the Secretary of the 
coasts, rivers and lakes with which 
he may be familiar. 

Classes of Members: There shall 
be three classes of members—regu- 
lar, life and honorary members. 
Any member may become a life 
member by the payment of one hun- 
dred dollars and _ thenceforward 
he shall be exempt from all pay- 
ments of yearly dues. Honorary 
members shall have no vote, but 
otherwise will enjoy all the privi- 
leges of regular members. 


Admission of Members : Member- 
ship shall be by invitation only. 
Every candidate for membership 
shall be nominated by one member, 
and seconded by another, to both of 
whom he must be personally known, 
unless the committee shall, under 
special circumstances, dispense with 
such personal knowledge, and his 
name and address, and any other 
particulars the commitee may re- 
quire, shall be sent to the Secretary, 


Stations: The chief station of the 
Club shall be in New York City, 
but whenever four or more mem- 
bers reside in any locality they mav 
found a station of the club therein, 
giving notice to the Secretary, who 
shall notify the other members of 
the Club. 

The following is a list of the char- 
ter members of the organization: 
Sydney Breese, Frank B. Draper, 
Roger Griswald, J. J. Phelps, 
George P. P. Bonnell, James K. 
Brugler, Tr., W. W. Nutting, Henry 
A. Wise Wood, Aemilius Jarvis, M. 
S. Kattenhorn, Herbert L. Stone, 
Chas. G. Davis, John G. Alden, 
Coleman Tousey, Harold Peters, 
Frederick A. Fenger, W. H. Hand, 
Tr.. Fred P. Thurber, Clifford D. 
Mallorv. Samuel Wetherill, Ogden 
T. McClurg, F. W. Baldwin, H. B. 
Greening, JT. W. Alker, C. D. Mow- 
er, A. D. Sevmour, Jr., Charles F. 
Nield, S. S. Pierce, L. H. Bakeland, 
Walter A. Sullivan, T. F. Day, C. 


A. Marsland and Gilbert Grosvenor 
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Beam, Bilges and Considera- 
tion for the Crew 


Editor YACHTING: 


In looking over the plans in some 
of the boating magazines I have 
been surprised at the apparent lack 
of knowledge on the part of the 
designers of certain boats intended 
for off-shore cruising as to the con- 
ditions that the boats will be called 
upon to meet, or that will be faced 
by the crew. There seems to be a 
tendency in some quarters to turn 
back to the slack bilge and narrow 
boat and away from the saner, more 
normal type of cruiser which we 
have been getting at last (after how 
many years of waiting) in the so- 
called fisherman model. 


Now, the narrow, slack-bilged 
boat of V sections has its advocates 
and has done its part in the past 
in the doing away with the wide, 
flat-floored, shallow boats formerly 
developed in this country. But to 
go back now to the narrow, plank- 
on-edge boats with no bearing to 
speak of in the hull itself and de- 
pending for stability largely or en- 
tirely on ballast is a step in the 
wrong direction. 


It is claimed that the narrow 
boat with easy, slack séctions can 
be driven with less sail and is easier 
in a seaway, and, hence, easier on 
construction and rig than a wider 
boat with great initial stability that 
sails on her bottom and takes a big 
“patch” to drive her. True—as far 
as it goes—but it doesn’t tell the 
whole story. Up to a certain point 
the smaller rig of a boat that gets 
down to her lines easily and sails on 
her side is efficient. but when it 
breezes up hard the lack of bearing 
lets her lie down so far that neither 
sails or hull are doing efficient work, 
the wind blowing off the sails and 
the boat lying down and reducing 
her lateral plane until she slides off 
to leeward like an ash scow. This 
is especially true in a heavy sea 
which one meets in outside work. 

One of the small English plank- 
on-edge cutters of a number of 


years ago was lost for this very - 


reason when she was caught in a 





gale and couldn’t claw off: a lee 
shore with the sail she could carry 
in the face of the heavy sea. 

In addition to this, some consid- 
eration must be had for the crew in 
outside cruising. Now, a boat that 
is sailing on her side most of the 
time and is almost down on her 
beam ends when it blows hard, is 
not one that is easy on the crew, 
no matter how easy it may be on 
the hull. And let it be remembered 
that in almost every case of disaster 
it is the crew that plays out before 
the ship does. Keep the crew 
fresh, rested and fed and they'll 
keep the ship afloat. But on a boat 
sailing on her side it is hard to get 
around on deck in a strong breeze; 
it is hard to handle sail without get- 
ting washed overboard; when hove 
down the cockpit and lee deck are 
all awash, the boom is in the water, 
and the helmsman or crew cannot 
see to windward over the weather 
rail. Below it is no better. One 
cannot stay in his bunk, cannot walk 
except on the sides or back of the 
transoms, nothing can be kept on 
the stove and no food served for 
eating. Under such conditions the 
crew tire quickly and easily play 
out. 

On the other hand, a hard-bilged, 
wide, full-body may be equally un- 
suited, being hard on the rig, bad in 
a head sea and hard to drive. But 
there is a “happy medium,” such 
as has been struck by such men as 
Alden and Hand with their fisher- 
men schooners, by Mower in some 
of his cruising boats and by the 
late W. J. Starr in his Esperanza. 
The sections of some of these fish- 
ermen type schooners are as easy 
and sweet as could be desired, with 
plenty of buoyancy forward, yet 
with easy entrance. They sail 
pretty much on their bottoms, yet 
they are easy to drive, they will 
carry sail and yet are not hard on 
their gear and, above all, they give 
the crew some comfort and a 
chance to do their work and get 
their rest—as much, that is, as is 
possible on a little boat. 

After waiting for years to get as 
suitable a form as is now being de- 
veloped for outside cruising, and 


putting up with some of the 
“lemons” that have been handed the 
unsuspecting yachtsman for a 
“cruiser,” don’t let us take a step 
backward with these narrow, deep, 
slack-bilged boats just because they 


don’t take as much sail to drive 
them. 
c. & 


Advocates Jib Headed Rig For 
Cruising 
Editor YACHTING: 
In prowling around Essington the 





‘other day, I ran across one of Simp- 


son’s Sea Chest cruisers being built. 
She was only partly planked, but 
gave every indication of being a 
shippy little craft, out of which her 
owner should get a lot of pleasure. 

The design has not been strictly 
adhered to, inasmuch as the beam 
has been increased about 6 inches. 
This gives her quite a chunky ap- 
pearance, and I am afraid she will 
be an indifferent performer to wind- 
ward in choppy water. Her builder, 
Rasmussen, an old-time ship cap- 
tain, told me he thought she would 
have been a much sweeter boat if 
built as originally designed. 

I am very much in favor of the 
jib-headed rig for a boat of this 
size and type—not on account of any 
extra speed considerations, but on 
account of the extreme ease of han- 
dling the sail, and the saving of 
weight aloft. Reefing under way 
is a comparatively simple matter 
with this rig—I have seen boats 
reefed going dead before the wind 
—and was told by a friend of mine 
that the same stunt was worked on 
a 90-ft. ketch, in the Bay of Fundy, 
when it was so rough that to bring 
the craft head to wind would have 
made things hum, to say the least. 
The more this rig is used, the sooner 
people will realize its superiorities 
over the gaff rig. 

Give us some more of the sane, 
substantial cruising type of boat— 
and let’s hear what some of your 
readers think of the different rigs— 
not the theoretical bugs, but those 
who have tried them out, and know 
from experience. 

SAMUEL WETHERILL, 
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The Belle Isle Bearcat opened up. Lord Auckland has been appointed Eastern sales representative of the Company, and the boats 


Belle Isle Bearcat Exhibited 
in New York 


The Belle Isle Bearcat, which cre- 
ated a lot of attention at the recent 
Motor Boat Show, is being exhibited 
alongside the Isotta Fraschini at 19 
West 44th Street, as a result of the 
appointment of Lord Auckland as 
eastern sales representative by the 
Belle Isle Boat & Engine Company, 
Detroit. 

The Bearcat has several points of 
interest. Not only is it an outstand- 
ing example of recent powerboat de- 
velopment, but more especially it is 
the first marine runabout to be 
standardized for quantity produc- 
tion. It is built like an automobile 
—by progressive assembly plan—at 
Detroit, the Capital of Motordom. 
She is powered with a 4-cylinder 
Hall-Scott of 125 H.P. 

Lord Auckland, prominent in so- 
cial circles here since his arrival 
during the war to supervise the pur- 
chasing and testing of aeronautical 
supplies for the British government, 
became enthused over the Bearcat 
when he saw it at the Grand Cen- 
tral Palace. After purchasing one 
for his own use, he became so enthu- 
siastic as to take over the eastern 
distribution of the craft. 

This is the first time that distribu- 
tion of a “million-dollar” power 
boat has been attempted in New 
York along lines identical with the 
marketing of high-grade motor cars. 
In addition to the Bearcat, an Italian 
marine motor is on permanent exhi- 
bition by the Isotta Fraschini Com- 
pany. 


are being exhibited in New York. 


A 15-Foot Sailing Sneak Box 

A little boat which attracted a lot 
of attention at the recent Motor 
Boat Show, and which will appeal 
to the small boat sailor, is a 15- 
footer designed and built on the 
lines of the famous Barnegat Bay 
sneak box, by J. H. Perrine of 
Barnegat, New Jersey. 

These boats are decked over with 
a cockpit 7 feet long, giving plenty 
of room inside for the crew and 
passengers. The dimensions are 15 
feet over all; 13 feet water line; 
5 feet 7 inches beam, while the 
draught without board is only 6 
inches and they will thus float on 
a heavy dew. 

The floor is flat and the fore and 
aft lines easy. The boats are cat- 
rigged and carry about 156 sq. ft. of 
sail, and with this rig they are very 
fast. A great many of them are in 
use on the waters tributary to 
Barnegat Bay, and the Bay Head 
Yacht Club has adopted the boat 
as a one-design class. 


New Head of Marine Dept of 
Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 


Yachtsmen and power boatmen, 
especially those of the middle west, 
will be pleased to learn that Mr. J. 
W. Sackrider has been placed in 
charge of the Marine Department of 
Geo. B. Carpenter & Co., Chicago, 
as Manager. Mr. Sackrider has 
been with this organization for 
about twenty years, and during the 
last ten years has been closely iden- 
tified with the Marine department 
as its chief outside representative. 





Hall-Scott Appoints Palm 
Beach Distributor 


The Hall-Scott Motor Car Co., 
Inc., through its Eastern Manager 
Arthur J. Utz, 885-895 Niagara 
Street, Buffalo, advise that they 
have appointed the Power Marine 
Ways Co. of West Palm Beach, 
Florida, distributors of this popular 
line of high class marine engines. 

(Continued on page 248) 





Fleet of one-design Barnegat Bay Sneak Boxes, built by J. H. Perrine for 
Bay Head Yacht Club. 
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Sails 
(Continued from page 206) 


mentioned sailed with few or no 
stays to the mast and it is a coin- 
cidence that the fastest boats in the 
Star class are the ones with only 
one lower shroud a little over half 
way up the mast, leaving a limber 
spar that can whip and bend auto- 
matically, keeping the cloth under 
the right tension. The luff of the 
sail has a roach and in hard breezes 
the mast bends, assuming about the 
same curve, so the sail is practically 
flat, just as it should be in a hard 
blow. When the squall or breeze 
lightens, the mast straightens and 
throws a fullness or draft, as it is 
called, in the luff, and the sail has 
a more curved surface, which is de- 
sirable in light winds. Much of 
the success of this rig comes from 
selecting a spar that will bend true 
and tapering it so it will bend 
in a curve to match the shape of 
the sail. Stories were told me when 
I was a novice at sailing of how a 
certain successful sand-bag sailor 
would not have a mainsail unless 
there was fullness enough in the 
luff to enable him to wrap the slack 
cloth around the mast so that it 
would meet. 


This fullness in a sail is advan- 
tageous to a wide beamy sloop and, 
in later years, when I used to race 
many of Capt. Tom Webber’s big 
sloops, I saw a demonstration of 
this principle and at the same time 
got an idea of how to correct 
quickly a poorly fitting sail. We 
merely opened the strands of the 
bolt rope along the luff on the 
mainsail and wove in through it a 
thin rope. This had the effect of 
shortening the length ofthe bolt 
rope, making the sail more baggy, 
and it helped the sloop’s sailing until 
a new sail could be obtained. 


On the other hand, just to show 
that one must not jump at conclu- 
sions too quickly, but must use his 
brains in putting sails on a yacht, 
only this past Summer one of the 
New York Yacht Club “fifties,” 
during the cruise, used a very baggy 
suit of sails. and every time she 
struck a soft breeze she sneaked 
ahead like a ghost, but when it 
breezed up she fell behind. Those 
“fifties’ do not shoulder them- 
selves to windward by shoving a 
hard, bluff, bilge against the -water 
under the lee bow, as a shallow 
sloop does. They go where they 
point but they have too big a lateral 
plane to ride out any to windward, 
and so they sail them trimmed flat- 
ter. With this big lateral plane 
under water to push against they 
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Evinrude Outings 
No. 1 

The best bathing places 

are always near at hand 

when you have an Evin- 

rude. 





The Best 


of Picnic Pals 


Sparkling water, a shady nook on shore, care-free companions—and an 
Evinrude to.motorize your rowboat. Can you think of a happier setting 
for a wonderful day in the open? 


Across the lake or miles upstream to favorite picnic grounds—distance 
means nothing when you have one of these husky little motors to de your 
oar work. Always on the job—costs but a penny a mile for “gas” and oil. 
Clamp an Evinrude to your dinghy or tender. For those frequent trips between 
shore and anchorage you'll find this trusty “stern-kicker” not only saves time but 


does away with sore arms and blistered hands. Takes but little room when not in 
use—quickly attached or detached. 


Both Evinrude models, Standard and Lightweight, are practically the same in 
design, size, power and speed. Due to the judicious use of alumirum alloys, the 
Lightweight scales just under 50 pounds, complete—easily carried with you in car, 


train or trolley. eo | 





See these Evinrude motors at your sporting 
good’s or hardware dealer’s. Ask him about 
the Built-in-flywheel Magneto, Tilt-up attach- 
ment and other Evinrude features. Or write 
for catalog and new prices (recently cut to 
pre-war level.) 


¥ 
EVINRUDE MOTOR CO. 


781 Evinrude Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Distributors : 


69 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. 
780 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
440 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


211 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 


EVINRUDE ‘snes: 


DETACHABLE MOTORS FOR WATERC 

















High Grade Heavy Weight MARCONI HOLLOW 


TANKS SPARS 


For Gasolene, Water and Air, of -oor 
any shape or dimensions desired Hollow Spars, Rigging Work 
for any pressure. We make only Bronze Trank and Slides 
work of merit. 

“Light Competition Work Not Wanted” Spreaders, Bronze Fittings 


Galvanizing of all kinds of marine work 


L. 0. KOVEN & BROTHER PIGEON HOLLOW SPAR CO. 
50 Cliff Street New York E. BOSTON, MASS. 




















SOUND SCHOONER “ALICIA” 
Wm. M. Baldwin, Esq., Owner 


Sails by Ratsey & Lapthorn, 
City Island, N. Y. 


SAILS TATELEC TREATED 


No distortion due to moisture and 
variation of weather after three 
years’ use. 


FURL YOUR SAILS WET 
AND 
FORGET ABOUT THEM 


CANVAS 


Treated by the Tatelec Proc- 
ess (Before Being Made Up 
Into Sails) Is Permanently 
Water Repellent and Perma- 
nently Mildew Proof 


Absorption is Impossible 


Sails Furled Wet on Saturday 
Require No Monday Drying 


No Rowing Out to the Moor- 
ings After Every Rainstorm 


TRY IT! 


Tate Electrolytic 
Textile Processes, Inc. 


Offices: 45. E. 17th St., New York 
Works: Cranston, Rhode Island 


TRAVE MARK 
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can be trimmed so; but with a baggy 
sail they cannot lay within half a 
point of a flat sail, and this is enough 
to kill the baggy sail idea on these 
boats. a 

All these experiments were most 
exhaustively tried out back in the 
nineties, when a whole fleet was 
built and raced against the little 
English built cutter Minerva. I 
was at that time a novice and raced 
occasionally on the Gardner-de- 
signed Liris, a long-legged, heavily 
sparred forty-foot water-line cutter. 
Here we came to sails cut very flat, 
with wire luff ropes. We hove them 
up on winches until one could al- 
most play a tune on the luff ropes. 
The skipper would keep tapping the 
luff rope with a winch heaver until 
it was tight enough to ring before 
he would let the crew stop heaving 
up the throat halyards. 

To study sails intelligently, one 
must take into consideration every- 
thing and weigh the good points 
against the poor ones. A certain 
sail fits a certain shaped yacht, vet 
it varies every time the displacement 
or weight of the yacht changes. It 
varies according to the strength of 
the breeze and according to the sea 
she is sailing in, and as it varies it 
must be handled differently to get 
the best results out of it. ; 

My best advice is that if one 
wants to know anything about sails 
he must study them—and keep on 
studying. 


To the Banks on Mayflower 
(Continued from page 196) 


The crew found no trouble in 
getting forward and aft during the 
height of the gale. They simply 
watched their chance between the 
large seas and made a dash forward 
or aft. 
to stand up before a hot fire and 
prepare soups and other eatables for 
the ever-hungry crew. I cannot 
imagine how he worked. 

Sunday morning broke with no 
change in the weather except that 
the wind had changed to north- 
northeast and blew just as hard 
from that direction. The seas had 
increased, if anything, and we real- 
ized that we were in for another 
day of test on gear, hull and good 
nature. At noon the wind eased off 
a trifle. The skipper ordered the 
ship about on the other hitch. We 
made one attempt and did not suc- 
ceed. There was a slight lull in 
the gale, a boom tackle was or- 
dered on the boom and the skipper 
said that we must jibe. Taking a 
good chance between the puffs he 
made an easy jibe. 


(To be concluded) 
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it Sage 


For Racing and Cruising Yachts 


Increases Speed, saves fuel and large Ex- 
pense bills. A hard and peculiar slippery 
finish which lasts a long time. It Pays for 
itself many times over each season by elimi- 
nating costly repair, scraping and repaint- 
ing work. A powerful wood preservative 
and anti-fouler, it is equalled only by cop- 
per sheathing as a protection against 
Teredos. 


- 9 4, 
ah te ey tes 
Pn 7 Phe La Se eee a? 


For Topsides 
Full and Semi-Enamel Yacht White 


STEARNS - McKAY MFG. CO. 


Marblehead, Mass., U. S. A. 


Advice and consultation free on all painting 
and repair work. 








I pitied the cook as he had- 


CLEANLINESS!! 


That’s what every yacht owner 
wants on his boat. 


Princeton Laundry 


WE SPECIALIZE IN 


YACHT WORK 


Our establishment is equipped 
with the most up- te facili- 
ties for handling Yacht and Club 
work with speed and thoroughness. 


We make it our business to handle 
your laundry as though it were our 
own personal property. All work 
is called for and delivered. Our 
prices are moderate. 


We are now handling this work 
for several clubs and some of the 
largest Yachts in commission. 


Phone or write us and our repre- 
sentative will call. 


PRINCETON LAUNDRY 


Phone Longacre 3193 
362 West 45th St., New York City 











Steam Power Plants for Model Boats 


Single cylinder double acting and 2 
cylinder single acting Westing- 
house type engines; Scott and flue 
tube boilers made in copper and 
steel, Also fittings, pressure 
gauges, etc. Write for descriptive 
circular to 


Model Machine Shop Co. 


415-17 E. 7ist St., New York City 
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Ever-Warm Safety - Suit 


—on in a flash over 
all your clothes 


Essential equipment of 
every ship afloat—U. S 
Navy uses the Ever- 
Warm—S. S. Companies 
recommend it—the only 
life-saving device that 
made good—booklet 
“80” tells a story every 
man aboard ship should 
know—Ask for copy. 


National Life Preserver Co. 
11 Broadway New York 
Special Ocean Voyagers Rental Plan—Ask Detaiis 

















MODEL STEAM EN. 
GINES and BOILERS 
We are makers of Model 
Steam Engines, both ma- 
rine and stationary, also 
Boilers, Electric and 
Steam Boats, Yachts, and 
Model Ship’s Fittings. Full line of machined 
a finished parts and Model Makers’ 
cata ies. Send 20c for new large illustrated 
cata a9 and handbook. (Refunded en first 
ord ler) 

Bathe Manufacturing Co., Dept. E 
5214 Woodland Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 











Great Lakes Boat Building Corp. 


Designers and Builders of Boats 
of Distinction and Quality 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








WILLIAM H. GRIFFIN 
SAIL MAKER 


Special attention given to Yacht sails 
of all kinds, canvas work of every de- 
scription, Estimates cheerfully given. 
OFFICE AND LOFT: 
CITY ISLAND NEW YORK 














| FRISBIE ‘*izxo"” MOTORS 


Medium duty motors for work 
pleasure. Compact; tang Co nees a 
ond cupsten:) % Gerke 5 to75 H.P. 
Send for Catalog. 


FRISBIE MOTOR 
aera Gesshic 
7 Coll St., VALVE th * READ 
| Middletown, Conn. 


— 











|GEORGE L. CHAISSON 
BUILDER OF BOATS 


POWER BOATS, YACHT TENDERS, SMALL 
SAIL BOATS OF ALL KINDS, SKIFFS, ETC. 


Telephone Connection 


9 and 16 Elmwood Roai, Swampscott,Mass. 














KEEP AWAY FROM ENGINE 
TROUBLE—Have your engine re- 
paired, rebuilt or installed with a 
guarantee. Rebuilt engines sold with 
a guarantee. W. T. Dolland, 236 West 
137th St., New York City 
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For a Power Boat Division 
(Continued from page 223) 


auspices of the Model Yacht Rac- 
ing Ass’n of America. After the 
rule has been formulated this com- 
mittee would disband as the Asso- 
ciation is qualified to handle the 
races by creating a Power Boat Di- 
vision. It would not be advisable 
at this time to add delegates to those 
already appointed. When the time 
for action under the rule has ar- 
rived, new delegates to the Asso- 
ciation are to be appointed (for 
season 1923), then it may be neces- 
sary to add one who might repre- 
sent the Power Boat Division. 

To organize this movement have 
your secretary write John O. Berg, 
care YACHTING, 47 West 47th St., 
New York City, after you have 
brought the matter before your 
club and appointed delegates. The 
association meeting will not be 
called until there is evidence that, 
(1) a sufficient number of clubs 
are ready to give the matter atten- 
tion; (2) that you have discussed 
the matter and formed an opinion 
as to what is desirable. 





Why “Model” Yacht? 


Mopet YACHTING EpITor. 

Dear Sir: I wish to enter a 
strenuous kick on the caption head- 
ing of your section of YACHTING. 
I never could understand this 
“Model” yachting stuff. In a very 
few instances is it true that a 
“model” yacht is a model of a 
yacht, it is simply that the rank and 
file of miniature yacht sailors have 
got into the rut, as we are all so 
likely to do, and have perpetuated 
a name which does not in reality 
belong. 

Now that we have a rational rule 
to steer our course by (and by the 
way that rule in itself makes each 
“Model” yacht a miniature yacht) 
why not be frank about it and call 
it such. Harp. A. LEE. 


Right, brother, but the term 
Model Yacht has become pretty 
common and thus hard to change, 
like the name Marconi rig, but we 
are with you if your communica- 
tion brings down a shower of cen- 
sure for our shock:ng past.—M. Y. 
Editor. 





Send for our Booklets, 


different 


urpose. 
GRADE W 


the above booklets. 


and 


L. W. FERDINAND 
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DOES YOUR BOAT LEAK? 


“How to Make Your Boat Leakproof,”’ 
“Marine Glue—What to Use and How to Use It.” 
IT IS IMPORTANT THAT YO 
JE RECOMMEND. Any old boat so long as the frames are 
in fair condition can be made watertight b 
This applies to anything that floats from a canoe 
to a yacht, wood or steel. 
Put your leak troubles up to us—we will 

FFERY’S MARINE GLUE IN ALL THE VARIOUS 
For sale by all Yacht, Boat and Canoe Supply Houses: Hardware. Paint 
Oil and Sone Goods Dealers 


co 


4¢ 


¥ 








THE J. H. CURTISS CO., Inc. 


Marine Plum bing Supplies 
Manufacturers of 


Water Closets, Lavatories and 
Other Marine Specialties 


2 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK 














The Thompson Automatic 
Feathering Propeller 


is the only satisfactory wheel for an ausiliary. 
It reduces drag to a minimum, and sets at a 
solute neutral when boat is under sail. 


NOYES MACHINE CO. Front Street 
So. Portland, Me., U. S. A. 








F. B. SILSBY 
SAILMAKER 
Bath, Maine 
Yacht Work a Specialty 











PATENTS 
C.A. SNOW & CO, ani siesta rs 


Send model, sketch or photo for free ad- 
vice, cost of Patent, etc. Book on Patents, 
Trademarks and Copyrights free. Write or 
come to A. SNOW & CO., 710 7“ St., 
opp. U. S. Pat. Office, Washington, D. C.J 





and 
Each frade is for a 
U USE THE 


following the instructions in 


help you to ‘a them. 
RADES 


Kn U.S.A. 
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SAILOR YARNS 


W. W. JACOBS 


One hundred and twelve sailor yarns, any one of which is a sure 
cure for the most obstinate case of the blues! 

Believing that these books will be of interest to YACHTING readers 
we have arranged with the publishers to have them brought to your 
attention. These fourteen books are handsomely and durably bound ; 
they are books that you will read over and over again with ever 
increasing interest. Space prevents anything but the briefest sum- 
mary of the stories here offered you. A glance below cannot help 
but convince you that here is something that is worth investigating. 


MASTER OF CRAFT THE SKIPPER’S WOOING 
SALT HAVEN THE CASTAWAYS 

AT SUNWICH PORT ODD CRAFT 

SHIPS COMPANY CAPTAINS ALL 

SHORT CRUISES MANY CARGOES 
SAILORS KNOTS MORE CARGOES 

NIGHT WATCHES DIALSTONE LANE 


These are stories that the whole world has chuckled over. They 
are yarns of simple people—no complex researches into souls—no 
impertinent probings into unquiet minds—but the simple yarns of 
simple people with a laugh in nearly every paragraph. 

These yarns tell of the adventures of Villagers, Longshoremen, Sea 
Cooks, Mates, Skippers, Captains, their wives and their daughters, 
their schemes and their love affairs. They are all described by Mr. 
Jacobs with all his unrivalled power of comedy and character draw- 
ing. 

MASTER OF CRAFT 


This book presents a side splitting situation aboard a coasting schooner; the skipper 
becomes engaged to three young women at once, with complications that will make your 


sides ache, 
DIALSTONE LANE 


Three landlubbers make an expedition to the South Seas in search of treasure. Their 
ridiculous adventures and comments and conversations of their shrewd sea captain and 
the love affairs of his termagant niece are knit into this masterly narrative. 


THE SKIPPER’S WOOING 


Sod and his crew go from port to port in search of a missing man, his sweet- 
heart’s father and meet with absurd adventures. 


SALTHAVEN 


The love story of the son of the head of the firm and the proms daughter of the oldest 
clerk, the stratagems and plots of the lovers, and of the old sea captains, the longshore- 
men, widows and sailors of the little seaport town, carry the story through in a rush 


and roar of laughter. 
THE CASTAWAYS 


The rollicking tale of a yachting cruise which culminated in a happy though wholly 


unexpected ending. 
AT SUNWICH PORT 


The story of the fued of two sea captains generating a variety of extremely funny 
situations. ¢ 


The above books each consist of one complete story. The remaining 
volumes are made up of a number of shorter stories. The type page 
is particularly well proportioned, the type is large, clear and easy to 
read. The set is in every way constructed so as to appeal to the 
= taste. They will make a valuable addition to any yachtsman’s 
ibrary. 


The price of the set is $15.00 which includes all postage charges. 
Simply send your remittance to YACHTING at the address below 
and we shall have these beautiful books sent to you immediately. 


YACHTING, Inc. 


47 West 47th Street New York City 
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Sea Chest 
(Continued from page 214) 
the bulkhead posts and either end 
of the deck opening. 

In the next issue the details of 
finishing the cabin interior, painting 
and rigging will be taken up and the 
boat completed. It is easy work 
and can be done fairly quickly. 

Full working plans of Sea Chest 
and specifications and bill of ma- 
terial can be had for $10, by -writ- 
ing YACHTING. 

Author’s Note—Some have 
asked me for the drawings of a lead 
keel. This will be substantially the 
same as the drawing for the iron 
keel on page 80 of the February is- 
sue, except that the depth will be 
3%” instead of the 5” shown. 

I have neglected to mention that 
the lines are given to the outside 
of planking and :Lat the thickness 
of the pianking must be taken off 
the moulds. when they are laid out. 
To do this lay out the sections and 
with compasses set at the thickness 
of the planks, describe a series of 
circles using any point on the sec- 
tion as centers. Then run the bat- 
ten in tangent to these circles and 
the resulting line will be the true 
shape of the mould. This allow- 
ance has been made on the patterns, 
and need net worrv you. 

(To be concluded ) 


Hall-Scott Appoints Distributor 
(Continued from page 228) 
This company is particularly well 
fitted for handling this class of busi- 
ness. The boat building plam, 
headed by Clive Merchant, designer 
and superintendent, is well equipped 
with modern machinery and equip- 
ment and has floor space sufficient 
to handle and build boats up to 
seventy feet rig. They will special- 
ize, however, on small, fast-cruisers, 
pleasure and fishing boats and run- 
abouts for which Hall-Seott Marine 

Engines are so well suited. 


Making a Power Boat Unsinkable 
(Continued from page 200) 
The gasoline and oil tanks would do 
the same, whether full or empty, 
and sufficient air bags to float the 
machinery should not weigh over 
twenty, or twenty-five pounds or 
very little more than the life pre- 
servers carried by the crew. At a 
trifling increase in weight the size 
of the compartments can be reduced 
and the number of air cells increased 
until it would be absolutely impos- 
sible to sink a boat no matter how 
badly shattered the hull might be. 


Fitting-Out Time 
(Continued from page 198) 
they may go together again in their 
proper places. A small file or punch 
mark for a guide will answer. Also 
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CHARLES D. MOWER 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 
YACHT BROKER 
350 Madison Ave., at 45th Street 
New York City 


Telephone 


Frederick M. Hoyt 
Murray Hill 3748 


Associate 





' 





EDSON B. SCHOCK 
NAVAL ARCHITECT AND 
ENGINEER 
Yacht and Vessel Broker 
744 Hastings St. W. 
Vancouver, B. C. Canada 








Tel., Lombard 2072 Cable Add., ““Murwat” 


J. MURRAY WATTS 
Naval Architect and Engineer 
Yacht and Vessel Broker 
Office: 

136 South Fourth St., Philadelphia 








HARRY W. SANFORD 


YACHT BROKER 
501 Fifth Ave., at 42nd St., N. Y. 
Telephone, Vanderbilt 969 


“Desirable yachts of all types for sale 
and charter” 








THOMAS D. BOWES, M.E. 


Naval Architect and Engineer 


Offices: Lafayette Building 
Chestnut and Fifth Streets 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








EDGAR F. HANFORD 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Designer of Sail and Motor Boats 
158 ASHMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Tel., Milton 1032-M 








FREDERICK K. LORD 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Designer of Sail and Motor Boats 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Tel., 4859 Rector 








COX & STEVENS 


Naval Architects, Engineers, 
Yacht Brokers 
Removed to 25 BROADWAY, CUNARD 
BUILDING, (Morris Street Entrance), 
NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone 2700 Whitehall 








F. S. NOCK 


EAST GREENWICH, R. I. 


Naval Architect and Yacht Builder 
LAYING UP AND REPAIR WORK 
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provide a few boxes for the parts 
to go into, and don’t scatter them 
all over the boat, for a lost nut or a 
section of pipe may put you to a lot 
of trouble. In removing gears of a 
4-cycle engine, mark them so that 
when replaced the same teeth are in 
mesh, as their setting governs the 
valve timing. 

The pistons, as well as the cylin- 
der chambers, must be cleaned 
thoroughly to remove all traces of 
carbon. This may be done with 
carbon remover, by soaking in kero- 
sene and scraping, or by burning out 
with an oxygen torch. The rings 
should be carefully removed and the 
junk grooves cleaned out. The con- 
dition of the faces of the rings can 
be taken as an index of their con- 
dition. ,They should be brightly 
and evenly polished. If any sooty 
marks are noted across the smooth 
metal these “blow marks” indicate 
worn rings and gas escaping past 
the piston. They should be re- 
newed. 

Bearings that are loose, due to 
ordinary wear, can be easily reme- 
died by inserting a thin piece 
of sheet brass or copper between 
the bearing and its seat. By insert- 
ing or removing one or more of 
these “shims,” the main bearing 
may be adjusted as desired. If the 
bearings are worn badly, new bush- 
ings will be needed to get a good 
adjustment, or the bearing may have 
to be babbitted. The latter opera- 
tion can be done by the owner, but 
most of those that haven’t the ap- 
pliances handy will have it done by 
a machinist. Do not set up main or 
connecting rod bearings too tight. 
The slackness should, of course, be 
taken up, but they should be ad- 
justed so that the weight of the rod 
when released from an upright po- 
sition will cause it to rotate slowly. 

In a four-cycle engine the valves 
will have to be reground so that 
they fit the seats tightly and retain 
compression. Emery is the most 
satisfactory abrasive for this work. 
Only the finest grinding powder 
should be used—nothing coarser 
than No. 120 emery. Put a small 
quantity of the emery in a tin dish, 
add two teaspoonfuls of kerosene 
and a few drops of heavy lubricat- 
ing oil to give it body and to pre- 
vent running. Smear a little of this 
mixture on the face of the valve and 
on its seat, insert the blade of a 
screw driver in the slot and rotate 
the valve on its seat by spin- 
ning the handle between the palms. 

Finally, surprise your engine by 
giving it a coat of good engine paint 
and polish up the brass. Then you 
are readv to shove the whole outfit 
overboard. 
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WM. H. HAND, Jr. 


Naval Architect 


New Bedford, Mass. 

Send stamp for catalog illustrating forty- 
three typical Hand-V-Bottom designs. 
Every design, now as “igo my personal 
work. 








j Montreal, Main 3352 
Telephones Siew York, Bowling Green 6077 


N. E. McClelland & Co., Ltd 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS YACHT BROKERS 
YACHT SURVEYORS 


Montreal 
286 St. JAMES ST. 


New York 
2 STONE ST. 








YACHTS FOR SALE 
RIGG & WETHERILL 


Bellevue Court Building 


1418 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bell Phone Cable Address “RIGGING” 








JOHN G. ALDEN 


Yacht Broker and Naval Architect 


MARINE INSURANCE 
Telephone, Richmond 2318 
148 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 








STRONG & BEEKMAN 


Yacht and Ship Brokers 
29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Yachts—all types, Sale or Charter 
Also Commercial Vessels 
Tel., Whitehall 537 
Cable Address, “Strobick-New York” 








Telephone Granite 1011 or 2599-M 


RALPH E. WINSLOW 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 
River Street Atlantic, Mass. 
Sailing, Auxiliary, Motor and Diesel Yachts 
Have your next season’s yacht designed 


now. 18 years’ experience. Stock plans. 








R. M. HADDOCK 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Sail or Power Yachts, Houseboats 
and Commercial Vessels 
Yacht Broker Sales and Chartering 
50 E. 42nd St., New York City 








B. T. DOBSON 


Naval Architect, Yacht Broker, 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Designer of Sailing Craft, Auxili- 











aries and Motor Boats. Specialist 
in V-Bottom Type. 
W. H. MILLETT 


ATLANTIC, MASSACHUSETTS 


Designer of High-Grade Yachts 
and Commercial Boats 


Small cruising and racing boats a specialty 











